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The Christian Register 


From one of America’s 
Most Distinguished Preachers 


“Enclosed is my check for the renewal of my subscription for 


Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


(2) [January 24 1929 


My heartiest congratulations upon 


the excellence of Tum Reqister. You always love freedom and 
hate bondage; you always plead for the righteous way and 
oppose injustice and iniquity; besides, the paper is full of 
courage and joy.”—Guoren A. Gorpon, D.D. 


ORTUNATE were the students who, during the forty years of Dr. Gordon’s 


ministry, had the privilege of listening to him in college chapel or among 
the crowded congregations of the Old South Church. 


TAUNCH and rugged as his native Scotland, the very soul of the man—his 


utter sincerity and native modesty—shone through every sermon. 


Who 


—once having heard him—can forget the breadth and logic of his views, his 
keen understanding of life and of human nature, the rare flashes of whimsical 
humor or the poetical allusions which made his preaching memorable? 


THE REGISTER is proud to count Dr. Gordon as a reader and a friend. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


25 Beacon Street 


To Oppose Anti-evolution Forces 


Militant stand of associations of science and professors 


HE American Association for the Ad- 

yancement of Science and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
are to co-operate in combating anti-evo- 
lution laws and other efforts to curb the 
freedom of teaching. New Year’s Day, 
action was taken by the two bodies, meet- 
ing in their annual sessions in New York 
City. The professors authorized a special 
committee to work with the scientists in 
preparing a circular to set forth the cause 
of freedom. The scientists went on record 
against all measures to restrict teaching. 

“We are convinced,” said the scientists’ 
resolution, “that any legislation attempt- 
ing to limit the teaching of any widely 
accepted scientific doctrine is a profound 
mistake, which cannot fail to retard the 
advancement of knowledge and of human 
welfare. 

“It is only by the maintenance of free- 
dom of teaching that we can create con- 
ditions under which truth comes most 
rapidly to prevail. Therefore, we wish 
to make our most earnest protest against 
all legislation and administrative inter- 
ference with the presentation of the facts 
and theories of science.” 

Asserting that “what is taught as 
science should be determined by qualified 
experts in their fields rather than by 
popular. vote,” the resolution cited the 
action of three States which have enacted 


anti-evolution laws and similar restric- 
tions in various institutions of learning, 
and declared: 

“We deplore all such efforts to restrict 
the freedom of teaching and learning in 
science. 

“We deplore such action, first, because 
evolution in some form is accepted by 
practically all competent men of science 
the world over, and second, because the 
idea of evolution has so profoundly in- 
fluenced the thinking of mankind in 
biology, psychology, ethics, social science, 
and philosophy that no one can pretend 
to have a liberal education who is 
ignorant of its grounds and import. 

“We deplore these measures also for a 
deeper reason, which should appeal to 
all Americans of whatever creed who 
believe in intellectual and religious lib- 
erty, whether they accept or reject the 
theory of evolution; namely, that such 
restrictions constitute a violation of a 
fundamental principle of freedom essen- 
tial to all progress.” 

Although “the general conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure” have im- 
proved throughout the country in recent 
years, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors was told that much 
remains to be done. 

“Some of our academic institutions are 
still under the sway of politicians, who 


know nothing of the standards and ethics 
of our profession, and with such people 
we must continue our struggle for their 
recognition,” said a report presented by 
Prof. H. R. Fairclough of Amherst Col- 
lege, chairman of the Association’s com- 
mittee dealing with that problem. 

“We seldom have legal power of redress, 
but we do have a powerful weapon in 
the publicity we can give to offending 
institutions.” 

In the case of denominational or parti- 
san institutions, Professor Fairclough 
contended that the only limit to the scope 
and character of instruction should be 
specific stipulations fully understood in 
advance, and adhered to scrupulously. 


Church’s Radio Audience 
Pays Cost of Broadcasting 


The People’s Church of Chicago, Il. is 
broadcasting its services for the fifth year. 
The broadcast costs the church $100 for 
each service, and yet the church has never 
had to take one dollar from its funds to 
pay for this service. The radio audience 
has paid for the broadcast. So far as the 
church is able to learn, this is not true of 
any other church broadcast in the United 
States. 

With the increased power and clear 
channel allotment of the Federal Radio 
Commission, Station WMAQ is getting 
more distance on daylight broadcast than 
ever before; so that this church is con- 
stantly hearing from new friends. 
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Karl Barth and the Dreadful Necessity 


The world has just discovered a great theologian, and Tur RecisTer 
is singularly fortunate in having his brilliant translator give 
with marvelous understanding this new thinking 


ARL BARTH and his friends do not 

protest that the times are wicked; 
they protest that they are paltry. The 
age has no real anguish on its heart; 
therefore it has no dream upon its mind; 
therefore it has -no music on its lips. 

Hmil Brunner observed in his recent 
American lectures that there are three 
strata of life in which knowledge may 
be sought. 

A man of average education in the first 
stratum, if asked what he understood 
by truth, would answer in all probability 
to the effect that truth is a complete 
statement of facts and is capable of proof. 
This man conceives of truth in terms of 
science: he is given only to the super- 
ficial thinking of those who are concerned 
solely with the visible and tangible side 
of things. Truth to him is really only a 
registration of facts and forces; and even 
to the most minutely penetrative of the 
sciences, even to theoretical physics, truth 
is nothing more than an accurate time- 
table. Even the outstanding scientific 
discoveries, even those of Copernicus and 
Darwin, impinge only on the surface of 
man’s self. The popular interest, devoted 
exclusively to scientific questions, plainly 
indicates that essential truth is caviar to 
the general. Scientific truths are rela- 
tive: they join units to units, things to 
things. They are never red with the in- 
ward essence of anything. 
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Another realm of truth lies beyond im- 
mediate experience and must be ap- 
proached in a different way. Here the 
search is for the principles which unify 
the facts of science and daily experience. 
The process is one of deduction or induc- 
tion. This is the manner of metaphysics, 
which attempts an integral view of the 
totality of the universe. Like science, 
it looks at reality objectively, a spectator 
viewing the world from afar; but unlike 
science, it gives one the delicious sensa- 
tion of watching the play of eternal prin- 
ciples—a sensation often confused, even 
by the elect, with religious exaltation. 

The third way of seeking truth is that 
taken by a man at a time of life-crisis. 
Here there is no thought of scientific 
dispassionateness nor of serene meta- 
physical outlook upon the world: here the 
whole man is involved: he throws his 
entire being into the last hope of a des- 
perate cry for help. This man’s question 


DOUGLAS HORTON 


Mr. Horton wishes it to be under- 
stood that this is an interpretation of 
the content of the Barthian theology. 
“The form,” he says, “in which it has 
so far appeared is foreign to ms. I 
could not well present it.” 

Karl Barth is professor of theotagy 
at the University of Minster, Ger- 
many. Formerly he was a parish 
minister in Switzerland. His teuch- 
ing is biblio-centric in form, but its 
content is something more; it is wuni- 
versal. That is why students flock 
to Barth’s classroom. 


is, “What is truth? Tell me or I die! 
I am dying!” 

This is the only real search for truth. 
The others are wan reflections of it, likely 
to be found in university laboratories, 
pleasant suburban areas, or other retreats 
secluded from life. This search is more 
than that of science or metaphysics, be- 
cause it includes the one factor they 
omit: the seeker himself. He is now no 
longer a spectator. His objectivity is 
now complete, for it involves himself. 
And this quest is normal not to certain 
men only, but to man as such. Man in 
this mood—the one mood that makes him 
man, sublimating earthly homo sapiens to 
aspiring humanus—knows that he him- 
self is the crux of the question. Twa res 
agitur! The pilgrim’s progress cannot 
begin until he is “no longer able to con- 
tain the lamentable cry,” What shall I 
do? If your search is not fiercely per- 
sonal, it is no search at all. With the 
periphery of your being you ean find only 
the exterior of reality: to find the center 
of existence, the center of your being 
must be active. To seek less than the 
invincible ultimates, God and the soul, 
is to plow with a hairpin. 

Ask, then, the ultimate question! Let 
slip the leash of the eternal hunger in 
your heart! Live for a moment as if it 
were to be your last, and acknowledge 
your existence yermiform! (Thus the 
Barthians.) And as sure as there is a 
light for every shadow, an obverse for 
every reverse, you will be aware that 
your very striving is a response. Only 
the ultimate can plant in the heart an 
ultimate question; only the eternal can 
quicken one to an eternal hunger. Whence 
else came your elemental need for God 
and God alone? Did you invent it, in 


‘a playful moment? It came as a dreadful 


necessity upon you. Did the world im- 


As if the finite world 
could beget in you an infinite desire! 
The weird hint rises: Ged himself... 
Thou wouldst not seek Me hadst thou not 
already found Me, saith the Lord. 

This is the fulcrum of Barthianism. 
When one comes to transcribe into words 
the experience of a man reaching out be- 
yond the edge of human life, only the 
paradox will serve, and that only as a 
symbol. Consider the shattering contra- 
dictions of the Beatitudes. When God 
touches man, he does not impart “a sense 
of his presence” but incites men to a re- 
lentless search. Or (shifting the em- 
phasis), the man who finds himself the 
conscript of an endless and humanly hope- 
less quest knows that God and only God 
is the instigator of it. So it is, to re-quote 
a quotation used by Barth himself in his 
very recent book, ‘Theology and the 
Church,” that through the icy surface of 
this wintry mode of thought, one can see 
the green of springtime far below. 

Standing in the midst of his paradox 
“midway between the Yes and the No,” 
the Barthian has a word or two to say 
to his contemporaries. 

On the one hand, he turns to the whole 
body of skeptics—positivistic skeptics, be- 
havioristic skeptics, philosophical skeptics, 
great skeptics, small skeptics, lean skep- 
tics, brawny skeptics—he turns to all who 
deny that there can be any commerce 
between man and God’s truth, and divides 
them into two classes. 


part it to you? 


iS) 

The first class we have already men- 
tioned. These are still in the scientific or 
metaphysical realm. 'They have huddled 
out of sight the major piece of evidence: 
their own deepest need. Their thought 
is a segment rather than a sector to exist- 
ence, measuring a certain distance on the 
circumference but not reaching to the 
center. Their only salvation lies in being 
stabbed broad awake by life itself, that is, 
by God’s election. 

The second class consists of those who 
have for a little lived dangerously but, 
relapsing, have found it difficult for their 
mental peace to maintain the paradox. 
So they have kept to one half of it, 
“Thou seekest Me,” relinquishing the 
other half, “Therefore hast thou found 
Me.” These all finally forget the Barthian 
warning to speak of doubt doubtingly, 
and snuggle into what seems to be the 
consistent philosophy of skepticism. 
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From these people the Barthian ani- 
madverts to the “religious’—those who 
have “found God,” or who at least know 
that it is possible to find Him. Happy 
folk! These have contrived to forget the 
other horn of the paradox, the unending, 
forlorn, crucifying search. 

The orthodox, for instance, however 
they may lay the petrified articles of their 
faith upon the foundation of “revelation,” 
have as a matter of fact allowed a car- 
dinal element in revelation to escape them. 
It is Brunner who says, “The revelation 
of God can never be a true revelation 
without being at the same time a disguise, 
a kenosis. The son of God walked among 
men incognito. The revelation of God 
is always veiled.” Else it would not be 
a revelation of God. 

There are liberals of many complexions, 
but all to-day seem to be evolutionists, 
tending to apply the biological theory as- 
‘sociated with Darwin to the inner life 
of the soul. Evolution of this sort be- 
lieves that man is getting somewhere in 
his search. He is approaching God. The 
chasm of separation is closing up. 


Arise, my soul, be not down-hearted ! 

Toward holy things you’re blame well started. 
Lay off this talk of retribution 

And trust yourself to evolution ! 


So the poet in frivolous mood outlines 
this philosophy. But the serious course 
of human life is leagues from justifying 
such optimism. The sense of distance 
from God is not reduced as we advance. 
On the contrary, the nobler a man is, 
the clearer is his awareness of his need 
to be nobler. The ache in the heart for 
the ultimate is not filled up as he pro- 
gresses, as a hole is gradually filled by 
the throwing in of stones. Search is not 
a stage of development: it is an irre- 
ducible quality of one’s manhood, which 
true evolution only intensifies. 

This “trust in life” is the unconscious 
theology of the American multitudes. 
Progress of a quantitative sort is all 
about them—better radios, more airplanes, 
greater prosperity—and they come almost 
of necessity to believe they are inwardly 
involved in a growth toward a more 
glorious to-morrow. They may be coin- 
pared to the ewes who looked at Jacob’s 
parti-colored twigs and conceived spotted 
lambs. They have for so long had nothing 
but evidences of material progress to con- 
sider that, as it were naturally, the cer- 
tainty of their own gradual redemption 
has taken shape within them. But it 
must be confessed that there is as little 
biological foundation for the Biblical 
anecdote as there is logical foundation 
for its contemporary counterpart. 

Liberalism, to paraphrase Brunner 
again, is essentially nothing more nor less 
than a repristination of later Platonism. 
It takes its form either from the more 
ethically oriented Stoicism, or from Neo- 
platonic mysticism. These two systems, 
in spite of the well-known differences be- 
tween them, are agreed on the proposition 
that man in the depth of his being is 
divine—divine in the sense that the con- 
sciousness of the best and highest in 
human nature constitutes also the con- 
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sciousness of the eternally divine. The 
nurture of this highest in us frees us 
from the disharmony and slavery which 
cling, as so-called sin, to the finite. 
Whether this redemption is accomplished 
by energizing the will, or by submerging 
the self after the manner of the mystics, 
cannot be considered a vital distinction in 
face of their common contradiction of the 
facts of a man’s consciousness at a time 
of mortal crisis. When he is at the apex 
of his sensitivity, he is aware that his 
mysticism is mere emotion and his will 
the essence of finitude. At that time man 
knows he can know God only as Insti- 
gator—never as_ possession. Then he 
knows that his only hope of God is to be 
found of Him, rather than to find Him. 
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There is nothing new in all of this. 
You have read it before in Pascal, Kant, 
and even in Plato. Barth and his friends 
may have put it more vividly for our 
modern ears, but it is a disquieting 
thought, proved by the general indiffer- 
ence of posterity to these other thinkers, 
that there is no magic in the Platonic- 
Pascalian-Kantian-Barthian paradox as 
such. Be it however far the best symbol 
of man’s relation to God, it still remains 
but a symbol. 

In view of the common inability of any 
theology, even his own, to capture God 
outright, the Barthian issues to the world 
a call to common prayer, to the end that 
God may capture us—and shatter us with 
a sense of mission! 


The Little Grandmother is Lighty-Five 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Tue Reeister has long been inter- 
ested in Madame Breshkovsky, and 
many of our readers have been her 
stay and support in the many years 
of her wonderful service to _ the 
peasants. Miss Blackwell, who is the 
noted biographer of “The _ Little 
Grandmother,” was invited to write 
this birthday article. 


NE of the world’s most remarkable 

women will be eighty-five years old 
on January 26—Catherine Breshkovsky, 
“The Little Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution.” 

Her life has been stranger and more 
thrilling than a romance. A nobleman’s 
daughter, from her earliest childhood she 
was struck by the contrast between her 
life and that of the serfs. Her father 
was an unusually liberal and humane 
man. His serfs were never flogged; but 
they passed their days in destitution and 
extreme toil, while he and his family 
lived in luxury upon the proceeds of 
their labor. On her visits to friends and 
acquaintances, she witnessed shocking 
cruelties. 

Catherine’s little heart was overflowing 
with love. Again and again she came 
back from her walks without her warm 
clothes, having given them away to 
some shivering peasant child. When re- 
proached, she quoted the Gospel text bid- 
ding any man who had two coats to give 
one to the poor. Now, in her old age, 
when her friends supply her with warm 
clothes, they never know how long she 
will wear them. In comparatively recent 
years, during a visit to Paris, while waik- 
ing one day with a lady friend, she met a 
poor woman in rags and very thinly clad. 
Immediately she took off all her warm 
outer garments, gave them to the poor 
woman, and walked calmly home in her 
long white chemise. To the dismayed 
remonstrances of her friend, she answered 
that it was much more important for the 
poor woman to have warm clothes than 
for herself, because “She is quite young 
and I am an old woman.” 

From childhood her dreams were of 
helping the peasants, and this became the 
settled purpose of her life. When she 


was seventeen, the serfs were emanci- 
pated; but this made their condition little 
better. From time immemorial, each serf, 
apart from the work he did for his 
master, had had a plot of ground to cul- 
tivate for himself, to raise food for his 
family. Under emancipation, this was 
taken from the serfs, and they were given, 
instead, only small pieces of the poorest 
land, on which it was impossible to make 
a living. They protested and resisted, 
and soldiers were sent to flog them into 
submission. There was great misery from 
this cause, all over Russia. 

Because Catherine wished to earn her 
own living, her father helped her to open 
a boarding school for girls, where she 
taught rich pupils for pay, at the same 
time conducting a free school for the 
peasant children. 

At twenty-five years of age, she married 
a young nobleman with liberal ideas and 
a good heart. He helped her to open 
an agricultural school and a co-operative 
bank for the peasants, and to encourage 
them to use such scanty rights of suffrage 
as they possessed to elect progressive men 
as local judges, ete. But the government 
closed the school and the bank, ousted 
the progressive judges, and put Catherine 
and her husband under police surveillance, 
with a grim warning. This was the fate 
of all peaceful attempts to help the 
peasants, in every part of Russia. 

Then Catherine, like a host of other 
rich young men and women who had gone 
to work among the peasants, became a 
revolutionist. This meant exposing her- 
self to almost certain exile or death. 
She asked her husband if he was willing 
to face such consequences. He was not. 
So she started out alone. 

Later, with two friends, she set out as 
a missionary of revolution. With a 
peasant’s pack on her broad shoulders, the 
delicately-bred woman tramped the roads, 
did rough manual labor, and slept in 
hovels swarming with vermin. Discovered 
and arrested, she was kept in prison a 
long time awaiting trial, then sentenced 
to five years of hard labor in the mines 
of Kara, and started out upon the five- 
thousand-mile journey to Siberia. At 
Kara, while her fellow-prisoners died of 
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scurvy, she kept well. She was “too busy 
nursing the others” to fall ill. From Kara 
she was sent to a tiny hamlet just under 
the Arctic circle. She escaped, was re- 
captured, and was sent back to Kara. 
After finishing her term there, she was 
marched a thousand miles to a small vil- 
lage on the frontier of China. There 
George Kennan saw her, and was deeply 
impressed: He wrote: “All my standards 
of courage, of fortitude, and of heroic 
self-sacrifice have been raised for all time, 
and raised by the hand of a woman.” 
After eight years here, in almost com- 
plete solitude, she became a “free exile,” 
i.€., she could go where she pleased in 
Siberia; and she went everywhere sow- 
ing the seeds of revolution. When her 
term of exile expired, she went back to 
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The strength and sweetness of her per- 
sonality impressed everyone. 

Returning to Russia, she resumed her 
work, was arrested and exiled to Siberia 
again, this time for life. Again, as al- 
ways and everywhere else, in prison, at 
the mines of Kara, and on the intermin- 
able journeys, she was a center of courage, 
help, and cheer to all around her. When 
the revolution at last came, she was 
brought back to Russia, acclaimed all 
along the route, and received in St. 
Petersburg with immense rejoicings. 

She was made head of the department 
of education, and traveled all over Russia 
in her special car. She was elected a 
member of Russia’s first Constitutional 
Assembly. After the Bolsheviki dispersed 
the Constitutional Assembly at the point 


MADAME BRESHKOVSKY WITH 


school at Mukatchevo. 


SOME OF HER STUDENTS 
Of this picture, recently received by Miss Blackwell, she writes: “I have fifty girls in my 


Those five around me were graduates that summer, and got the 


highest testimonials, which will enable them to enter the university to learn some specialty. 


The girl sitting at my left is of a very poor family, but is full of talent. 
I have taken care of her for eight years, and regard her as my 
She is twenty years old, clever, and of good character” 


her with me in Prague. 
granddaughter. 


Russia, resumed her work of organizing 
the peasants, and carried it on for years, 
under all sorts of disguises. The police 
made every effort to catch her, but the 
Russian peasants loved her and would no 
more have betrayed her than the Scotch 
Highlanders would have betrayed Prince 
Charlie. 

In 1904 she visited America, where she 
received a great welcome and addressed 
huge meetings. At the one in Boston, 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke presided and 
Julia Ward Howe was among. the 
speakers. Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, wife 
of the Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, for many 
years editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
was one of her chief American friends. 


I hope to have 


of the bayonet and seized the power, she 
left Russia, burning with indignation, and, 
after various wanderings and a second 
visit to the United States, settled in 
Prague. She has founded several board. 
ing schools for poor children in Russian 
Carpathia, which is now a district of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. The people 
here are of Russian stock, admirably 
gifted by nature, she says, but very poor 
and ignorant. These boarding schools are 
the delight of her heart, but she is al- 
ways hard pressed to raise the money to 
support them. It comes to her mostly 
from America. In a tecent letter to a 
friend in Massachusetts, she says: 

' “You have given me the means to enable 
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one poor but very able girl to continue 
her education. Your gift makes a solid 
sum in a poor country like Carpathia.... 
I should be the happiest of women if I 
were able to suffice for the needs that 
surround me; the more so as I never 
doubt of the good progress of humanity 
in the future. To confirm this conviction, 
I compare the epochs of different ages, 
and I see that people now are often 
ashamed of what they used to be proud 
of in former times. This will keep on, 
for the stuff of which we are created is 
constantly developing its spiritual facul- 
ties... . History counts its periods by 
centuries, and we must feel happy if each 
of them gives us some advance, some ap- 
proach to better conceptions and more 
sincere international relations.” 

Madame Breshkovsky is always busy 
helping poor people. It is hoped that as 
many friends in America as possible will 
write her letters upon her birthday. Her 
address is Catherine Breshkovsky, Chor- 
vatska 5, Vrsovice, Chez MHaselbauer, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

If those who can do so would enclose 
a contribution, large or small, for her 
schools, it would make her happy. I 
can forward contributions for any persons 
who cannot conveniently send money 
abroad. They may be sent to me at 3 
Monadnock Street, Upham’s Corner, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

In another vecent letter, Madame Bresh- 
kovsky says of a friend who has helped 
her: “I am only afraid she will wonder at 
my constant asking for some aid for our 
refugees and my pupils, and that it 
will annoy her. So many people of 
all nationalities send their requests to 
America that one would have a right to 
feel tired and blame this old beggar. But 
I think it will not keep on so long as it 
has in the past. The old beggar is no 
longer strong enough to continue her sup- 
plications; she is beginning to feel the 
burden of age, and of the rough expe- 
riences which have lasted so long.” 

Her courage never fails, but her strength 
is waning. Let us make her eighty-fifth 
birthday a happy one! 


R. L. O’Brien Will Address 
Unitarian Ministerial Union 


Robert L. O’Brien, former editor of The 
Boston Herald, will address the January 
meeting of the Greater Boston Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday morning, January 28, at 11 
o’clock. Last year Mr. O’Brien took a 
trip around the world, writing on the way 
numerous articles for The Herald. These 
articles were of wide interest at the time. 
Mr. O’Brien’s subject, “Some Observations 
in Asia,’ will be based upon material 
gathered on that trip. The address will 
begin promptly at 11 a.m. The business 
session, which usually precedes the ad- 
dress, will be held at the close. Dr. Minot 
Simons, president of the Ministerial 
Union, will preside. 
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The Second Best 


HERE ARE simple souls in this country who 
cannot see any real difference between the 
Kellogg treaty which is ratified by the Senate, and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. We are 
among such people. After all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance in Washington, following the signing of 
the Pact of Peace by the President, and after the 
glorified publicity has gone to the ends of the 
earth, what have we done in 1929 that we were 
not stretching our souls to do in 1919? We see 
no new creation in this latest action. It is more 
than a gesture but less than an international event. 
The League of Nations was and is the great mile- 
stone in the historical development of the human 
race and of the Nations in their relations one with 
another. The Kellogg treaty is not and can 
never be comparable to that one epochal achieve- 
ment. The establishment of a conference of the 
principal powers (except our own) to survey the 
world continually and to sit in council upon all 
the untoward developments that hitherto were left 
to their own perilous, unguided course, is fixed in 
history as a transcendent fact. We ratify the 
Kellogg treaty. Good, we say; but we feel more 
like extolling the sentiments of men like Elihu Root 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, who see at Geneva 
the abiding instrumentality of world peace. We 
have no illusions in this matter. We Americans 
held back fearfully a decade ago from doing our 
duty. We know the difficulties might have been 
adjusted. We simply were not prepared to take 
the next step. Politicians plied their hidden craft 
and won. Throughout these ten years the people 
have persisted that we should find some way into 
the world’s affairs, only we must be sure that we 
gather our skirts closely about us and assume a 
minimum of responsibility. We want the feeling 
of virtue without any inconvenient obligations. 
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We have got what we wanted. But is it a great 
transaction? The second best, which this pact is, 
is never great. The pristine glory of an oppor- 
tunity was ours once and is gone, and there is no 
wizardry that can bring it back and give us our 
lost radiance that sought to make a better world. 
Admirable people have kept urging that something 
be done, but “outlawing war” has a hollow sound 
compared with a covenant of peoples. All good 
citizens hold up the hands of those who have 
brought the Kellogg treaty to its ratifying, but 
that sacred enthusiasm which once we knew is de- 
parted. Among the people there is no reaction of 
joy or even of great interest. This is a sign that 
our leaders have lost us and not led us. No casu- 
istry and no sentimentalism and no trumpeting will 
persuade discerning Americans that we have any- 
thing here greatly to glory in. 

We should rejoice if we could say that there is 
to-day in our land a new passion for peace. But 
we are forced to conclude that though the Senate’s 
action may ease our conscience for our failure in 
the earlier great cause, there is no experience of 
exhilaration in this belated hour. The one com- 
forting fact is that peace is becoming a dominant 
ideal in the world, and all governments must in 
time come under its power and direct their affairs 
in common for the magnificent end. 


Karl Barth Interpreted 


|e will be understood by our readers that in pre- 
senting the interpretation of Karl Barth and his 
theological school, in Douglas Horton’s article to- 
day, we are pursuing a consistent course. We have 
a profound, practical interest in the whole field of 
religious doctrine. It does not matter that the 
particular views, in any instance, and certainly in 
Barth’s theology, are not all our views. It is the 
deeper issue of thinking on ultimate religious ideas 
that impels our persistent emphasis. 

Among no people who claim to be intelligent is 
there greater need of all this deeper leading than 
our own, where theology for a generation has 
been given less than its due meed, though we have 
had in that time, and have now, teachers qualified 
in the highest degree. It simply has not been the 
fashion to study theology. The loss in parish vi- 
tality is terrible. This journal, after much patience 
and loneliness, and some criticism, thinks it sees 
the day dawn for theology. A momentous change 
is coming in the more enlightened churches. The 
Fundamentalist churches have long been dominated 
by their doctrine, and that is what makes them so 
virile and aggressive in the wrong direction. 

Not yet do the leaders in religion and the church 
press take up the subject as they should, and as 
they will. The advent of a better time moves 
towards us slowly, but soon it will be impossible 
to disregard the truth that potent religion comes 
out of metaphysical study; science of itself alone, 
as an objective inductive method, will never get 
us forward. What it gives us is not and cannot 
be religion. The result of following its call has 
been to make the churches busy with federating 
movements and social service operations, small and 
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great. But religion, the thing itself, what has be- 
come of that? 

A newcomer among ministers in this country, 
who hails from Scotland, informs the writer that 
the reason he was called to a prominent church on 
this side was theological. Because he had been 
trained in good Scotch fashion in metaphysics, he 
had an equipment which these wise laymen ap- 
preciated. It is not a part of most of our ministers. 
This Scotchman says the word he hears ringing 
strangely in his ears, in every religious gathering 
he attends over here, is “experience.” We have 
gone as wild with this idea as we have with “serv- 
ice.” There is an Ultimate, a Reality, which is 
primary. It is true, the emphasis may be too much 
on abstraction, to the neglect of more active reli- 
gious expression, but nevertheless where theology 
does its true job, first things are kept first. If we 
become detached from mundane affairs by this pur- 
suit of “the thought of God,’ in whatever school 
it may be, and move around as though religion were 
an anodyne and we were walking in a haze, it is 
too bad; but it is not as bad as the fussy and 
feverish busyness which now engages ninety per 
cent. of all ministers who leave their thinking till 
a late hour Saturday evening. 


“It Gets Me” 


Rear has been carried down to us through 
the ages by the thinkers, the metaphysicians, 
and not by the men of action and reform. We con- 
fuse effects and causes. They have been men not 
of this world, who have lived immured in Life, 
hidden from the wayfaring and the traffic, for the 
world’s sake. We appreciate how easy it is in this 
vein of thought to run off into thin words. There 
is no language which adequately describes that 
which is beyond all experience and all service, and 
certainly beyond articulation. Mr. Horton makes 
it plain that an intellectual statement of Barth’s 
theology may be made intelligible. He catches the 
Spirit in a communicable form of words. We see, 
after reading his article, something very precious. 
One says, “This is religion. It gets me.” And how? 
Not by the least surrender of the intellect, nor by 
forgetting that the world needs immediate, even 
drastic attention. One may be of the radical “left” 
in thought and “get” Barth; one may be a. scientific 
social service leader and be transported by his 
dynamic insight. 

There are those who think that Barth with his 
Bible-centered theology is simply a Fundamental- 
ist. Nothing could be more egregiously blunder- 
ing than for anyone to think that. There is a like- 
ness to Fundamentalism in his system’s lesser parts, 
but in its essence it is something far more penetrat- 
ing, and it is universal. It is one man’s testimony 
that he has never had quite the same kind of reli- 
gious experience as that which has come to him 
through this theology that seeks the “theology 
beyond all theology,” the “content in the contents.” 
It has driven him by easy compulsion into the 
realization of Reality that brings strength, and the 
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peace that walks with power in the paths of every- 
day living and serving. 


Orthodoxy and Suicide 


F ONE IS ORTHODOX in religion, one will 
hold fast to life. But suicide comes with depar- 
ture from the old paths. If we take the Jews, 
for example, and believe The Commonweal, Catho- 
lic weekly, we can see how true it is. “In poverty- 
stricken Galician ghettoes,”’ says this journal, 
“where the old faith is maintained, hardly a single 
self-murder is encountered; but where the Jew is 
free, rich, and emancipated, the coroner is busy as 
can be.” The writer expands his thesis: “In Prus- 
sia during 1925, suicides among the Jews were four 
times as numerous as among Catholics, the reckon- 
ing being made on a percentage basis.” The rea- 
son is religious, and not economic, we are assured. 
We think the editorial proves the point. Passing 
to a comparison of Catholics and Protestants of 
Germany in the matter of suicide, it is asserted 
the rate of the former is slightly less than one-half 
that of the latter. As Protestants become liberal, 
and leave off churchgoing, the rate of self-destruc- 
tion increases. 

What shall we say, if all these things are facts? 
It must be admitted that as people gain freedom 
they tend to do without the Church. That is loss. 
Some church, or other regular means of spiritual 
nurture, is necessary as a stabilizer and keeper of 
life’s true proportions. People cannot live right 
without the equivalent of the church’s service. 
But, on the other hand, what price orthodoxy? 
How much do people pay for their willing subjec- 
tion to an ecclesiastical authority over their souls? 
They can get shelter and security from their priests 
if they permit themselves to relinquish all self- 
determination. Is it better to do this and keep a 
kind of coward’s peace with the world? Suffer a 
minimum from all the ills that flesh and soul are 
heir to? Our answer is No. We believe that life 
and religion ought to be dangerous. We have got 
to take chances in the adventure of going on, and 
higher. If emancipated Jews kill themselves, and 
Protestants, too, in greater proportion than the 
orthodox, it is a tragic thing; but who among 
Jews would choose the poverty-stricken and de- 
meaned life of the ghetto, or among Christians the 
servile abdication of spiritual autonomy to an ex- 
ternal power, rather than the hazards and the occa- 
sional disasters that are entailed in a free and 
daring life? 

Those who decide they must go over the brink do 
so because they are caught in a paroxysm of de- 
spair which need not be. They have not failed; 
they only think so. All kinds of foes one must 
meet in the march of life, but there are glorious 
goals to attain. Men risk their bodies by air and 
land and sea—free adventurers all. They get 
accolades. A countless multitude venture every 
day, quietly, obscurely, everything they have and 
are for high and holy goals in living the abundant 
life. 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Four, Treasurer 


Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


Plays and Pageants for 
Schools of Various Types 


The publication of a book of “Plays and 
Pageants for the Church School” has been 
authorized by the Council of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education and the Pub- 
lication Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and will be published 
soon by The Beacon Press, Inc. The 
book will contain sixteen plays and 
pageants which have been worked out in 
various schools of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation for the several church school festi- 
vals—Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
and Children’s Day. 

An effort has been made to provide 
material suited to the needs of both large 
and small schools, and its practicability 
has been tested by use with many different 
groups. The compilation has been made 
by Miss Marie W. Johnson, of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Asso- 
ciation, who has had large experience in 
meeting the needs of church _ school 
workers for material of this sort, and it 
is believed that the book will prove a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
subject. 


Delegates Proceed to India 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, who was detained 
in Tokyo on account of illness, was able 
to leave that city December 21 and to 
sail from Penang, January 11, for Cal- 
cutta, to be present at the latter part of 
the ceremonies in connection with the 
Brahmo Samaj centenary. Mrs. Sydney 
B. Snow and Miss Alice Snow, who had 
remained over in Tokyo because of the 
illness of Dr. Reese and Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, continued their journey to India 
with Dr. Reese. Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop 
left Tokyo January 4, with the same ob- 
jective. Dr. Lathrop, who was ill for a 
time in a Tokyo hospital, suffering from 
paratyphoid, had by that date convalesced 
sufficiently to make it possible to resume 
his way to India, where he goes as 
head of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion delegation to the Brahmo Samaj 
anniversary. 


Called to Needham, Mass. 


Rev. Robert C. Schacht, Jr., of Bedford, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Parish Church in Needham, Mass., where 
he takes up his work next September. 


Character Education Theme of R. E. A. Convention 


The Religious Education Association 
meeting, in its twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention at Des Moines, Iowa, from April 
3 to 5, will undertake the problem, “Char- 
acter Education a Community Responsi- 
bility.” The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and its separate churches always 
have borne friendly relations to the 
officials and program of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. Rev. Lyman YV. Rut- 
ledge, president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Waitstill H. Sharp, secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Depart- 
ment, and Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate 
secretary, will attend the convention, rep- 
resenting Unitarian denominational work. 
Directors of religious education and minis- 
ters of the Middle Western Unitarian 
churches also are looking forward to this 
gathering of representatives from the lib- 
eral fellowships and of pioneers from the 
left wings of the generally orthodox 
denominations. 

This year, in addition to the public 
school men who usually attend, there will 
be college chaplains and presidents, pro- 
bation officers, judges, playground super- 
visors, librarians, Scout leaders, voca- 
tional guidance experts, and settlement 
workers. There will be no traditional 
lines of cleavage, no counting of denomi- 
nations, for this convention will address 
itself to the great American problem— 
character, which agencies beyond number, 
from coast to coast, are trying to solve 
in the typically American way and in the 
typically American faith—by education, 
Mr. Sharp explains. 

“America, most lawless of the nations, 
turns to the education of its character,” 
he states. “Out of Chicago come side by 
side, in the papers, the continued story 
of bombing and blackmail and the news 
of the appropriation of $5,000,000 to build 
boys’ clubs and recreation centers, costing 
$250,000 each, in twenty ‘tough’ sections 
of that great city. In The Boston Herald 
of January 10 appears a column headed 
“Moral Training Provided in Bill,’ in 
which is detailed a six weeks’ course in 
character training for the public schools 
in the State, as planned by a representa- 
tive in the Massachusetts legislature. Set 
around this column on the same page of 
The Herald appear such items as: ‘Kill 


would-be assassin; jail woman. Battle 
follows plot to kill husband’; ‘Keyes 
bribe cited as trial begins. Got $125,000 


for dismissing case in charge’; ‘Five 
charged with stealing and holding boy’; 
‘Indict Somerville man for murder.’ 
Other news: In Michigan, attempted 
assassins and a gun battle; in California, 
bribery of a district attorney to dismiss 
a case against swindlers; in Massachu- 
setts, murder in the first degree; in Ohio, 
kidnapping and holding for ransom. 
“And over against these, the largest sum 
spent in history to educate the character 
of a nation! Small wonder that Prof. 
J. M. Artman, secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, writes in the No- 
vember issue of Religious Education: ‘The 


selection of the problem, “Character Edu- 
cation a Community Responsibility,” as 
the issue for the 1929 convention of the 
R. E. A. was neither an accident nor a 
stroke of opportunism. The problem rests 
on two accepted assumptions: First, that 
character is of major importance in any 
educational program; second, that the 
total community is responsible for fhe 
quality of the product.’ 

“We are only now coming to feel the 
truth of what we long have known, that 
the whole child goes to school and out into 
his community. The public school men, 
on the wave of popular enthusiasm and 
demand for education, have felt that the 
public schools could do the complete edu- 
cational task. That they may graduate 
the clever, and not the right-minded, is 
being proved by America’s record of crimi- 
nality and iniquity in high places. It is 
true that church, school, and home unite 
with other agencies for character educa- 
tion and see the whole child their sub- 
ject and his wholesomeness their object.” 


Predominant Tasks in 
Social Relations Program 


Dr. Robert C.. Dexter lays before the 
churches what he believes to be the most 
vitally important subjects in the field of 
social relations which merit their con- 
cern. He says: 

“The Department of Social Relations 
might have many functions. It might 
find, for example, in many religious or- 
ganizations which in themselves support 
social agencies of one kind or another, 
its main task in the direction of these 
social agencies. It might also devote its 
energies largely to the development of 
social agencies under the direction of 
local churches. Neither of these policies, 
however, would be in line with the Uni- 
tarian tradition. We have not felt it 
desirable on the whole to develop strictly 
Unitarian agencies, either national or 
local. At the same time, our people have 
been co-operative and helpful; indeed, I 
think I may say they have been the most 
co-operative and helpful religious gronp 
in developing local and national social 
work agencies. 

“Our task, as I see it, is to create, 
stimulate, and direct the interest both of 
our local churches and of our national 
organization in the social expression of 
religious ideals. At present the most im- 
portant task before the people of the 
United States and the world is the de- 
velopment of machinery for world peace. 
It is toward this end that the department 
is directing its major emphasis during 
the present year and probably for some 
years to come, unless peace is secured 
earlier than I anticipate or unless the idea 
prevails that religious bodies should have 
nothing to do with such political matters 
as the bringing about of peace on earth, 
good will to men. The appointment of 
the Unitarian commission for the Kellogg 
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Pact and the giving of adequate publicity 
to the efforts made for its adoption is the 
immediate task before us, but that is only 
the beginning. As I see it, we must con- 
tinue along the lines of peace education 
until peace is a reality. 

“Peace and fair play in industry is an 
equally important social task to which 
a department such as this must direct 
its attention. The recent seminar on The 
Chureh and New England Industry in 
Boston is one expression of that interest. 

“Still another problem to which the 
department must devote considerable at- 
tention is the development of the newer 
ideals of family life. This is a perplex- 
ing problem which is being considered 
by all enlightened religious agencies, and 
a solution is by no means easy. 

“These three points are the major items 
in the program of the department, as I 
see it. We cannot work at them alone; 
such effort must be largely co-operative. 
We must be ready to lend the weight of 
our co-operation on the side of peace in 
industry and among the nations, and to 
a better family life within the nation. 
To awaken the interest of our own people, 
continuous education is necessary, and 
this is the present task of the department 
of Social Relations. Our ministers and 
laymen should be made aware of the 
efforts and of the opportunities for their 
co-operation. 

“Undoubtedly there will be considerable 
variety of opinion about such efforts; but 
if there were not, the efforts themselves 
probably would not be worth while. As 
to methods and policies, no one can speak 
for a group as individualistic and inde- 
pendent as our own. All that the depart- 
ment can do is to express its own best 
judgment, hoping in that way to stimu- 
late interest on the part of scattered 
echurehes and their constituency and to 
lend its own support to those movements 
which in its best judgment are making 
toward the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
God on earth.” 


Appointments of Dr. Dexter 


At a recent board meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter was elected chairman of 
the Committee on International Relations. 
Dr. Dexter also was made a director of 
the Massachusetts League of Nations As- 
sociation at its annual meeting. Few men 
in the fellowship have so many calls upon 
his time as Dr. Dexter, or speak as fre- 
quently before a variety of organizations. 

On the last Sunday in December, Dr. 
Dexter preached at Dr. Robert S. Lor- 
ing’s church in Milwaukee, Wis. At mid- 
day, January 2, he was guest and speaker 
at a meeting of the Samaritan Alliance of 
the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. In the evening he spoke before the 
Metropolitan Evening Alliance at the 
West Side Church in New York, and on 
the same day presided at a session of the 
Federal Council of Churches’ Commission 
on Church and Social Service. January 4 
he broadcast in the morning over WNAC 
on “The Organization of the League of 
Nations,” and in the evening addressed 
the Congregational Men’s Club at Stough- 
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ton, Mass., on the Kellogg Pact. He also 
broadeast January 7 on the “Social and 
Humanitarian Work of the League of 
Nations.” 

January 10, Dr. Dexter spoke on ‘‘Reli- 
gion and World Peace’ for the Woman’s 
Alliance branch in Hartford, Conn., and 
on January 11 he discussed “The Kellogg 
Pact and Its Implications” before the 
Women’s Republican Club of Lynn, Mass. 
Sunday, January 13, he preached in Bell 
Street Chapel in Providence, R.I., and 
January 15 addressed a noon meeting of 
the Alliance in the Community Church 
in New York City. In the afternoon he 
attended a meeting of the Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches on the 
Colorado coal situation. 
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“Religion and World Peace” was his 
theme at a joint dinner meeting of the 
Alliance branch and Laymen’s League at 
Hotel Sterling, Trenton, N.J., January 16. 
On the morning of January 17 he spoke 
for the Philadelphia Alliance at the 
church. On January 19 he was present 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Social Hygiene at Hotel Penn- 
Sylvania, New York City. Dr. Dexter is 
a member of the general committee of 
this organization. 

January 21 he filled an appointment 
with the Medford, Mass., Alliance. Sun- 
day, February 8, he will discuss the sub- 
ject, “Is Peace Possible?’ at a forum 
meeting at Pittsfield, Mass., conducted by 
the Unitarian Church. 


Favor Federation if With Freedom, 
Says A. U. A. Survey of Country Churches 


HE COMMISSION appointed by the 

directors of the American Unitarian 
Association to make a survey of the 
country churches has tabulated the results 
of its efforts, based upon information re- 
ceived from fifty-one out of the sixty-five 
churches which were queried. Most of the 
rural churehes are in New England, so 
that the report represents, largely, con- 
ditions in that section. The commission 
consists of Dr. James C. Duncan, Rev. 
Ivan A. Klein, and Rey. Roydon C. 
Leonard. 

Some of the main problems of the 
churches, as indicated in the replies to 
questionnaires, are the dearth of young 
people, because of their removal to larger 
centers; finances, and the difficulty in 
being self-supporting; the over-churched 
condition in many New England towns, 
in which the number ranges from one 
church in a town of four hundred to ten 
Protestant churches in a community of 
4,000; and arranging satisfactory music on 
a small budget. 

The attitude of ministers and people on 
the subject of federation of churches in 
a community brought divided opinions. 
“Tt would mean complete absorption of 
Unitarians and not unity, especially 
where the latter are without a minister,” 
said one. “We want federation and not 
absorption.” “We favor federation only 
on the basis of Unitarian freedom,” said 
another. “We don’t think Unitarians gain 
by federation.” Others hope for one virile 
ehureh which will serve the needs of the 
whole Protestant constituency. 

The commission sees ample opportunity 
for missionary enterprise in the fact that 
only one-half of the constituency in these 
churches are members, and only one-half 
of these attend services with any regu- 
larity. The proposal is made that a series 
of brief inspirational addresses be pre- 
pared, to be mailed periodically to pro- 
spective members or attendants of a church. 

Church school attendance is sixty-six 
per cent. of the enrollment, a better show- 
ing than for the churches, although few 
of the children attend church services. 

The figures show that the rural churches 


‘are far from self-supporting. The Every- 


Member-Canvass is suggested by the com- 
mission, in the belief that the churches 
desire to be financially independent. The 
expenses range from $700 to over $8,000, 
with the majority between $2,000 and 
$3,000. The average salary of the minister 
is $1,559, and the total range is from 
$500 to $2,500. Forty-two churches re- 
ported a total valuation of $1,250,000 in 
real estate, and endowments of over 
$600,000. The latter vary from a small 
amount up to $70,000. It is gratifying 
to note how large a number of the country 
churches possess an endowment to help 
in their finances. The average cost of 
music, in thirty-six churches reporting, is 
$340, and runs from purely volunteer sery- 
ice up to over $1,800 a year. 

The comments of the individual minis- 
ters in returning the questionnaires are 
varied and illuminating. ‘‘The churches 
sorely need a spiritual revival,” says one. 
“The people seem to think that as long 
as they pay their minister, and go to 
church occasionally, they are doing their 
part.” Another suggests that “an able 
speaker with a spiritual message make a 
round of the rural churches once or twice 
a year.” This need, and the apparent re- 
luctance to federate with other local 
Protestant churches, was met in the report 
of the commission by the suggestion that 
a church share a minister with the Uni- 
tarian society in a neighboring town, or 
that men be appointed to make a circuit 
of several struggling churches. 

The people “do not realize the supreme 
importance of public worship,’ one minis- 
ter complains, “although they are active 
on the social side.” Others are contend- 
ing- against a “conservatism that hates the 
introduction of anything new,’ and the 
Laymen’s League chapter, which is “a 
worthwhile community club but not a 
definite help to the church,” and other 
problems. All agree that their church 
buildings are well located, which is a 
tribute to their founders. 

The commission recommends that the 
last Sunday in October be observed as 
Unitarian Day, with a rededication to re- 
ligious liberty, as suggested in the final 
report of the Commission on Survey. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Caroune S. AtHmrTON, President 
Miss Berroa Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louisz Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in February 


February 1 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

February 4, 10.30 a.m. Monday Confer- 
ence, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer, Mrs. George B. Dewson. 
Speakers, Mrs. David H. Carr, Mrs. Harry 
A. Stevens. Subjects, Post Office Mission ; 
Cheerful Letter. 

February 14 (Thursday), 11 aA™M., 
Worcester League at Clinton, Mass. 

February 15 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post 
Office Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, 
Mrs. Edward M. Dodge. Subject, Ex- 
change Sermons. 


International Conference, January 


There will be a meeting of International 
Chairmen and others interested in the 
International Work in the Fifield Room, 
Tuesday, January 29, at 11 a.m. 


Important Committees Appointed 
at Meeting of Executive Board 


The 405th meeting of the BExecutive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, Uni- 
tarian Building, Boston, Mass., on Friday, 
January 11, at 10 a.m., Mrs. Caroline S8. 
Atherton in the chair. Thirty-nine board 
and committee members were present; 
also, as guests, Miss Lilla N. Breed of 
Louisville, Ky., a former director, and 
three branch presidents—Miss Rose Dex- 
ter of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. Thomas Hibbard of First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., and Mrs. Alton 
B. Paull of Fairhaven, Mass. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names Jn Memoriam: Miss Ella A. 
Dort and Miss Mary B. Dinsmoor by 
Keene, N.H., branch; Mrs. Emily Rich- 
mond Fisher by Newton, Mass., branch; 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blodgett by Lincoln, 
Mass., branch; Miss Sarah Brown Dayi- 
son by Westminster branch, Providence, 
R.I.; Mrs. Ida Hildreth by Winchendon, 
Mass., branch; Mrs. Harriet B. Bacon by 
the First Chureh branch, Salem, Mass.; 
Mrs. Alfred M. Bullard by Milton, Mass., 
branch; Mrs. William DeForest Richards 
by Los Angeles, Calif, branch; Mrs. 
Alice Reynolds Keyes by Concord, 
Mass., branch; Mrs. Howard BE. Thorne 
by the Washington Heights branch, New 
York, N.Y. 

The president reported attendance at 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Social 
Service Committee at which she was one 
of the speakers. She has also addressed 
the Alliance Branch at Leicester, Mass. 
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From the President of the British League 


A Letter to Mrs. Atherton 


Dear Madam President :— 


I gladly seize the opportunity you 
kindly offer me to send a message to the 
Alliance through your Word and Work. 
At Whitsuntide our Women’s League will 
celebrate its twenty-first birthday, and it 
is of happy augury that it should coincide 
so closely with the first meeting of our 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches. Just as your amalga- 
mation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and General Conference has added 
power to your whole body, so with us, 
we feel already a fresh wind of the spirit 
blowing through our organizations and 
churches since the amalgamation of our 
Association and Conference has become 
an accomplished fact. 

Our League feels it also, and we are 
conscious of the eagerness of a fresh 
enthusiasm. It is great to know that Alli- 
ance and League are filled with the same 
spirit and high purpose; that they differ 
only in method and detail as varying 
needs and circumstances direct. It is 


good to feel that we have been able to co- 
operate in joint work in several directions, 
and I believe that co-operation will grow 
as we come to realize more fully the 
strength of the bond between us—the bond 
of our common Faith. May it be our part 
to strengthen in every way the ties which 
unite our countries, to soften such friction 
as may at times arise even between the 
best of friends, and to promote the good 
understanding on which ultimately World 
Peace is based, which must be the dearest 
wish at the heart of every woman. 

Madam President, in the name of our 
British League of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, I give friendly 
greeting to you and all members of the 
Women’s Alliance, and wish you Godspeed 
in the coming year. Happy in your good 
work, may you go on from strength to 
strength. 

Yours cordially, 


EXpITrH MARTINEAU, 
President, British League of Unitarian Women. 


The field secretary gave an account of 
her recent trip, which included visits to 
Alliance branches in Eastern Canada, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. She occupied the pulpit at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and has also preached at 
Waverley, Mass. 

Extracts were read by Miss Stella P. 
Beard from the “Hmmerton Student,” 
which demonstrated the valuable com- 
munity work being done by our nurse at 
Swansboro, N.C. 

Miss Sears for the Committee on Col- 
lege Centers announced a Unitarian Inter- 
Collegiate Conference to be held at Peter- 
boro, N.H., on February 16 and 17, 
thirty-two New England colleges being 
represented on the committee. 

The formation of a Massachusetts Social 
Service Committee was reported by Mrs. 
Murdock Clark, this committee to func- 
tion under the Committee on Social Sery- 
ice of the General Alliance. Its purpose 
is “to unite for greater effectiveness the 
women of the liberal churches of Massa- 
chusetts and any others who engage in 
social and public service.” A temporary 
organization was effected with Mrs. 
Arthur G. Robbins of Winchester, Mass., 
as chairman, and Mrs. Gilbert S. Redlon 
of Duxbury, Mass., as secretary. 

The report of the Committee on Junior 
Work showed a gratifying increase in 
the number of Junior members. There 
are now forty-three Junior groups, with 
539 members. 

The secretary announced the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Claude U. Gilson as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on International 
Work. In speaking of the death of Mrs. 
Bella Dimick of Oklahoma City, Okla., a 
member of the Central Committee on 
Friendly Links, Miss Mary F. Gill ex- 
pressed appreciation of Mrs. Dimick’s fine 
work and devoted service as a member of 
the committee. 

On the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Appeals, the Board endorsed the 


renewal of the appeal for $300 for the 
Tuckerman School. 

The president announced committee ap- 
pointments as follows: Manual, Miss 
Helen W. Greenwood, chairman, Mmes. 
Budlong and Langmaid. May Meetings, 
Mrs. Philip F. Clapp, chairman, Mmes. 
Bradford, Daniels, Gill, Langmaid, York, 
and Schacht. 

'Gratifying reports were received from 
the Southern States, East and West, and 
from seven Massachusetts directors. 


Circulating Library 


The library in the Alliance Room at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., is avail- 
able for all who wish to borrow from the 
collection, but it is designed especially for 
ministers and teachers of religious educa- 
tion. It contains books of Sociology, 
Ethics, Religious Education, Biography, 
Unitarian thought, and history. The cata- 
logue will be sent upon request; but those 
desiring books not listed may make tlieir 
wants known, as the committee in charge 
is always glad to consider suggestions. 
Three books may be borrowed at a time 
and may be kept for three weeks, with 
the privilege of renewal; if sent by mail, 
postage is paid one way. 

The books are loaned to readers in all 
parts of this country and Canada, and 
letters received from those who borrow 
express appreciation and testify to the 
value of the library. One writes, “I wus 
raised a Catholic, but have left the church 
because its dogmas could not satisfy my 
higher ideals. ... I wish to give my chil- 
dren a good religious education and so 
am applying for the following books.” 
Another says, “Your library is a fine thing 
for people like us who are liberals in a 
wilderness of orthodoxy, where libraries 
do not carry books on liberal religion.” 
Alliance members are urged to use the 
library and to make it known to their 
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branch and minister; the splendid collec- 
tion of books should be more widely cir- 
culated. The recent accessions to the 
library are listed in another part of this 
issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

For the purchase of new books, the com- 
mittee depends largely upon gifts of 
money from Alliance branches and in- 
dividuals; last year $25 was received. 
Owing to the high price of books, it is 
difficult to add enough new books to keep 
the library abreast of the times, and it is 
hoped that this amount may be increased 
this year. Contributions should be sent 
to Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer of the 
General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


British Delegation to India 
Visits Khasi Hills Unitarians 


The following letter from Mrs. Wood- 
house, formerly president of the British 
League, and one of its delegates to the 
Centenary meetings of the Brahmo Samaj, 
brings great joy to Alliance members in- 
terested in the Khasi Hills Unitarians: 
“A week ago (November 11, 1928) we 
completed our visit to Shillong and the 
Khasi Unitarians, having spent six days 
‘among them with the greatest possible 
pleasure. Our whole delegation, com- 


posed of Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Drummond, 


Mr. and Mrs. Monks, Miss Monks, Miss 
Nettlefold, and myself, were most favor- 
ably impressed with all that we saw. 

“When we arrived, a number of them 
eame to greet us, and the next morning 
six of their leaders and about forty men, 
women, and children paid us a visit at 
the hotel. We could not, of course, speak 
their language, but two or three of the 
leaders could speak WBnglish and they 
interpreted what Dr. Drummond and I 
said to them. They are such a simple, 
friendly people that we very quickly made 
friends. They are a company of laboring 
people with no leaders beyond those who 
have educated themselves, but they give 
an impression of sincerity and earnest- 
ness which is most encouraging. Their 
pathetic desire for more help in their 
spiritual life makes one feel how great a 
wrong would be done if no assistance 
were given them. 

“On Sunday morning we attended 
divine service at one of the churches 
(Nongthymmai) and were greeted by be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and two hun- 
dred people bringing flowers and smiling 
their welcome. The church, a most primi- 
tive, ramshackle building, was crowded, 
the men on one side and the women on 
the other, and there were one hundred 
more people seated on the ground out- 
side, where they could follow the serv- 
ices. Their hymn-singing, learnt through 
the Welsh Mission, is delightful, and they 
use our hymns translated into Khasi. 
One of the leaders took the service most 
reverently, with prayers, readings, and 
responses, while Dr. Drummond gave the 
address, which was translated sentence 
by sentence by Mr. Konjro, the leader at 
Laban. 


“On Tuesday morning, a service was 


held at Laban, where the church was 
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destroyed by a wind storm some years 
ago. They had erected a temporary 
shelter with bamboo and straw mats, and 
here again large numbers gathered round. 
Mr. Sargeant, secretary of the Unitarian 
Union, took the service and Dr. Drum- 
mond gave the address. After it was 
over, they had tea and cakes prepared 
for us. Their hospitality and generosity 
is most marked. 

“Our delegation decided to subscribe 
the money necessary for the completing 
of the church at Laban, but we all feel 
that our duty to them will only be ful- 
filled when we send an educated mis- 
‘sionary to work among them. Some of 
the leaders had come a three-day journey 
to see us; one old man had walked over 
sixty miles, and would walk back again. 
In every way we were most impressed 
with their desire for fellowship with 
those who share their faith. We were 
overwhelmed with presents when we left, 
and it was with real regret that we said 
‘good-by’ to a most charming and warin- 
hearted people.” 

Is it not most important for the 
General Alliance to continue its annual 
gift of $500 to this remarkable group of 
Unitarians? 


Pacific Coast Secretary 


In a recent report, Rey. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Pacific Coast Field Secretary, 
writes of having visited particularly the 
Santa Ana and Santa Cruz branches, and 
tells of meeting with the Associate Alli- 
ance of Northern California on their semi- 
annual meeting at Alameda. He is full 
of praise of one of our Western directors: 
“The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia meeting was one of the finest we 
have ever had. Mrs. H. G. Tardy in 
many ways has been an ideal director. 
She is full of energy and enthusiasm and 
is devoted to the work. With the help of 
her Program Committee she had the after- 
noon carefully scheduled with speakers 
prepared on the different topics, chiefly 
reports of the Alliance activities. The 
meeting finished promptly at the time set, 
with everybody enthusiastic and unwilling 
to stop. It was really an Alliance meet- 
ing with the talks and interest centered 
on Alliance affairs. Particularly striking 
were the reports of various groups on 
their programs.” The Alliances of the 
Oakland and Stockton churches have well- 
prepared programs for the whole year, 
printed and mailed to their members. 


Good News ! 


Fifty branches have already sent in 
membership dues to the General Treas- 
urer in Boston, Mass. These are located 
as follows: Florida, one; Massachusetts, 
thirty-four; New Hampshire, four; New 
Jersey, two; New York, four; Ohio, one; 
Rhode Island, one; Vermont, two; and 
Washington, one. Increased membership 
has already been reported from eight 
branches. This seems to mean at least 
a twenty-five per cent. increase in effi- 
ciency and somewhat more than a five 
per cent. increase in growth. 


(ak 


On Hand at Headquarters 


Every Alliance member should be inter- 
ested in the Manual; every committee 
chairman should own a copy—some 
branches purchase extra copies at fifty 
cents each for this purpose. Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon’s Star Island lectures, “Some 
Applications of Psychology to Life,’ should 
be more generally known and read. They 
have been published in pamphlet form, at 
fifty cents each, and are of especial value 
to those interested in the work of religious 
education. Alliance members not already 
subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
should be interested to obtain the Word 
and Work issues; subscription price, fifty 
cents yearly. In addition to the above, the 
following may be obtained at Alliance 
Headquarters: Alliance Service Books, ten 
cents each, $1.00 per dozen; General Alli- 
ance Pins, twenty-five cents each, solid 
gold ones, $1.40; Junior Pins, twenty-five 
cents each. 


Manual Notes 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, First Church 
Evening Alliance, President, Miss Bliza- 
beth P. Longaker, 1806 Spruce Street; 
Secretary, Mrs. Liliy R. Mason, 4742 King- 
sessing Avenue; Treasurer, Mrs. J. H. 
Maxwell, 2122 South Mole Street. Ver- 
mont, Brattleboro, Acting President, Mrs. 
Jennie M. White, Putney Road. Southern 
Associate Alliance, President, Mrs. John 
W. Rowlett, 254 Pine Street, N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia; Vice-President, Miss Mary HE. 
Soulé, 1737 Jefferson Avenue, New Or- 
leans, La.; Secretary, Mrs. EH. S. Fer- 
guson, 2027 Joseph Street, New Orleans, 
La.; Treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Gessner, 119 
Audubon Boulevard, New Orleans, La. 


Appeals 


One more old friend is appearing upon 
the list of Appeals—Tuckerman School. 
Please note that that Appeal is the only 
one listed at the full amount desired, 
contributions having been already received 
on the account of the others. As fast as 
money comes in, the reduction in the 
amount required is made, and when an 
Appeal is completed it will be withdrawn 
from the list. Any contributions received 
after such a withdrawal will be placed in 
the Unappropriated Appeal’s account and 
divided as seems best to the committees 
in charge. 


Denominational 
Bronx Free Fellowship........ $345.00 
Fund for Ministers’ Widows and 
MRT STIGETS “es oleae care pf eiateoys 359.00 
Lombard Scholarship .......... 212.50 


Meadville (President’s Fund).. 191.50 


PROCLOR ACAGCUY is. 60559 6 oe eee 406.00 

Recruiting the Ministry........ 340.00 

Star Island Renovation........ 295.00 

Tackerman » School js ssiees.e» «ae 300.00 

Department Work 

International Committee 
OZECNOSIOVERIR : .ccceccccccee 477.00 
PURTORET Dee cceees «vicck ne ss ss 368.00 
MANERA tS cate siciaie a's: a PURO Sv’ 389.00 
BEALY?. che xsi Shs i lke inte ee Sie we 470.00 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 

Southern Work Committee 
Current Expenses .........--. 6,115.53 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of February 21, 1929. 
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Looking Backward 


Now that the autumn season is definitely ended, as one calls to mind 
the books published, we are inclined to consider them, with few excep- 


tions, as remarkable. 


Of course, in biography, there was Beveridge’s 


Lincoln and the final volumes of Colonel House’s Recollections; in history, 
Strachey’s inimitable Elizabeth and Hssex; in poetry, Miss Millay’s The 
Buck in the Snow, and Benet’s John Brown’s Body; among novels, The 
Age of Reason, by Sir Philip Gibbs, Miss Parrish’s All Kneeling, Don 
Byrne’s Destiny Bay, Warwick Deeping’s Old Pybus, and, of course, above 
all the rest, Galsworthy’s Swan Song. Of the books that came our way, 


these seem possessed of qualities more or less durable. 
least, are likely to be remembered, say, ten years hence. 


Some of them, at 
But the great 


mass of literature which has succeeded in attracting a certain measure 


of public notice we are inclined to consider essentially ephemeral. 


In 


short, the season’s output was about as usual, neither better nor worse 


than that of a year ago, or of the year before that. 


The Nazarene 
ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


A LiFrf oF JmnSUS CHRIST. 
New York: Charles 


Tur MASTER: 
By Walter Russell Bowie. 
Secribner’s Sons, $2.50. 


As a work of appreciation of Jesus’ life 
and reported sayings, this book is a suc- 
eess. Its language is vigorous, its pur- 
pose high, its tone decidedly spiritual. 
Both clergymen and laymen will find this 
volume pleasant and profitable to read, 
and it will be a valuable asset to the 
family reading table. Dr. Bowie's aitti- 
tude toward the New Testament record 
of Jesus’ life is rational and construc- 
tively critical. On the whole, his state- 
ments rest on the valid conclusions of 
modern Biblical scholarship. His treat- 
ment of the “miraculous” element com- 
ports with the objective study of the 
sources. He considers it as a phase of 
thought belonging to the mentality of the 
time and the country in which the New 
Testament books were written. For ex- 
ample, he speaks of Jesus’ birth: 
“... There is no valued historical evi- 
dence in the earliest Christian writings 
that Jesus thought of himself as having 
been miraculously born. There is no evi- 
dence that his family thought so.... 
The history which we can.be sure of... 
begins not in Bethlehem but in Nazareth, 
and among neighbors who regarded him 
as having been born and brought up as 
one of themselves.” 

However, in the chapter entitled “Vic- 
tory,” which deals with the story of the 
Resurrection, the author’s argument in 
favor of the idea that the disciples’ belief 
in Jesus’ resurrection was due to their 
“direct awareness of the living presence of 
their risen Lord,” and not to their having 
seen his reanimated body, is rather misty 
and unnecessarily long. Yet here, also, the 
author emerges into a clearer light by say- 
ing: “The kind of argument which has 
attempted to make the truth of the risen 
and living Jesus depend upon the evidence 
for the reanimated body and the empty 


A. R. H. 


tomb has always gone astray. And this 
is true notwithstanding the fact that it 
was in the very early Christian com- 
munity that this mistake began.” As A 
Life of Jesus Christ, a biography, I think 
Dr. Bowie’s book falls far short of its 
purpose, in both form and substance. The 
intelligent reader will soon discover that 
the author is essentially a preacher- 
commentator. To those familiar with the 
New Testament, he not only throws no 
new light on his great subject, but fails 
to view the old story from any new angle. 
His all too extensive comments and pleas— 
eloquent and impassioned from beginning 
to end—place the personality of the 
author, rather than that of Jesus, in the 
forefront of the picture. The central 
Figure of the New Testament seems to 
stand aside and let the author speak for 
Him. The interpretation of the story of 
the Temptation and the extended delinea- 
tion of what Dr. Bowie considers to be 
the mind of Jesus, are altogether too 
elaborate to be considered plausible. The 
lifting bodily of many of the long and 
familiar Gospel passages into the author’s 
pages, and his comments on them, seem 
to hinder rather than facilitate the prog- 
ress of the story. Fondness for interpre- 
tation, aside from the fact that it is far 
from being a virtue in a biographer, leads 
the author at times into curious situations. 
For example, he accepts literally the 
statement that when Jesus said to the 
fishermen of Galilee, “Follow me,” they 
instantly obeyed. Dr. Bowie ascribes 
their swift response to the fact that, being 
fishermen, those men had been accustomed 
to act quickly, “when the fish are running 
and opportunity is gone if they are slow.” 
Is it not much more reasonable to believe 
with Dr. Klausner that, being himself an 
inhabitant of that region, Jesus must have 
known those men and have gradually at- 
tracted them by talking with them about 
what he had in mind? Notwithstanding, 
this book has its value as a spiritual ap- 
praisal of Jesus’ sayings and acts. As 
such, the reviewer recommends it to all 
seekers after spiritual truth. 
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Cable, the Man 


Grorch W. CABLE, His Lire AND LSTTERS. 
By his daughter, Lucy Leffingwell Cable Bikle. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Who, nowadays, reads Cable? To the 
younger generation is he anything more 
than a name, if he is remembered at all? 
Yet there was a time, and not so very long 
ago at that, when as a novelist his was 
a pame to conjure with. For more than 
a generation his stories were accorded a 
wide and deserved popularity. In the his- 
tory of American fiction-writing, he made 
for himself a recognized place. No one 
who seriously studies the development of 
the novel in this country can afford to 
neglect this man, who, with real genius, 
introduced a new background to his 
readers—the romance of life among the 
Louisiana Creoles. Written with deli- 
cate charm, abundant imagination, quiet 
humor, and no little power, his Old Creole 
Days, Dr. Sevier, The Grandissimes, 
among American novels are still unique; ~ 
while such stories as John March, 
Southerner, The Cavalier, and Kincaid’s 
Battery are contributions of distinct value 
to the fiction of the Civil War and of 
Reconstruction days. The biography of 
this man has now been written by his 
daughter. The book is manifestly a labor. 
of love, though not oppressively so. With 
diligent care, Mrs. Bikle has gathered a 
sheaf of interesting material which she 
has shaped into a record of her father’s 
career, giving as full attention to its 
earlier phases as to its latter aspects. It 
is an appealing story, this narration of 
the boy, half-cavalier and half-Puritan, 
born in New Orleans; brought up in 
an environment strictly evangelical; at 
fifteen forced by his father’s death to 
leave school and go to work, clerking in 
a commission house; serving for two years 
under the Stars and Bars; returning to 
take up newspaper work, and almost 
thirty years old before he was free to ply 
the author’s trade. With his first stories 
came success and mounting fame, the re- 
maining years bringing him increasing 
reputation in the world of letters and 
multiplying friendships with the leading 
writers of the period, both here and 
abroad. A series of authors’ readings with 
Mark Twain added much to his fame and 
pocket. In time, he came to know almost 
everybody worth knowing. To the hospi- 
table doors of his home in Northampton, 
Mass., came a succession of famous people 
—Barrie, William Robertson Nicoll, Conan 
Doyle, and many others; while in England, 
among his acquaintances he numbered 
Henry James, George Meredith, and Au- 
gustine Birrell. Yet what many readers, 
doubtless, will find most interesting in 
this book is the account of the part played 
by religion in the life of its hero. Unlike 
many writers, Mr. Cable was a sincerely 
religious man. Brought up in an ortho- 
doxy so austerely narrow that novel-read- 
ing was looked upon as wrong, he was a 
consistent churechgoer and Sunday-school 
teacher throughout his life. Not until he 
was approaching the age of forty did he 
seriously consider whether “the theater 
was necessarily a moral evil.” And even 
when his beliefs had undergone consider- 
able broadening, we find him giving much 
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time to conducting a Bible Class in Tre- 
mont Temple, contributing weekly articles 
to The Sunday School Times, leading a 
City Hall Bible Class in Northampton, and 
lecturing at Yale Divinity School on “How 
to Study” and “How to Teach the Bible.” 
Notable, also, was his public spirit. Early 
in his career, his outspoken and progres- 
sive views on the Negro question won him 
few friends among his Southern neighbors. 
After coming to live in Northampton, he 
inaugurated a movement of Home Culture 
Clubs which exerted a wide influence for 
good.. Here was no literary recluse, but 
a busy man who, while he wrote with un- 
flagging energy, yet found time to interest 
himself in the affairs of his fellow men. 
Turning these pages, one gets the impres- 
sion of an attractive personality: a little, 
thin, wiry man, gentle, tirelessly energetic, 
respecting his profession, eager-minded and 
warm-hearted, essentially serious, but so 
sensitive to beauty, so keenly appreciative 
of man’s innate capacity for kindness and 
love, that his philosophy of life was con- 
sistently sunny. “I believed,’ he once said, 
“in beauty and in joy.” ‘Keep glad. It’s 
the best way of serving God that ever 
was revealed.” ASR. EH. 


Wise, Witty, True 


Tun THoucHt Broker. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 


Six essays in Dr. Crothers’ familiar 
vein. The title is most happy. In this 
day of wild speculation and frenzied bul- 
letins on finance, the nomenclature of the 
stock market is familiar, and it tickles the 
fancy of the “gentle reader” (to find these 
terms so neatly transferred to quite an- 
other realm. The author alleges that he 
received a circular from one Augustus 
Bagster, Thought Investment Broker and 
Banker. “Watch your interest grow,” 
says the circular. “A thought saved is a 
thought earned. When you invest in 
stocks and bonds, you choose your banker 
carefully. What about your thoughts? Do 
you know how to select sound and seasoned 
ideas? How much wildcat stock have you 
just now in your mental safe deposit? 
Have you any facilities for co-operative 
thinking, or do you hoard your thoughts? 
Let us help you. Bring your troubles to 
us.” Lured by the circular, the author 
lost no time in going to the financial dis- 
trict to call upon Bagster. He found the 
thought broker busy, but not too busy to 
explain to him some of the troubles of 
various people who had called upon him 
for advice. One client was interested in 
world peace. “Almost any plan for keep- 
ing the peace looked good to me,” he wrote, 
“and in the course of the last twenty years 
I have invested in pretty nearly everything 
that was offered. I am loaded up with 
these securities and am looking for relief. 
Competitive peace planning seems as 
wasteful as competitive armaments.” Mr. 
Bagster is organizing a department of 
domestic relations so that young people 
and their parents can exchange ideas as 
to what constitutes propriety. A mother 
is advised, “Your daughter is evidently 
irritated because you treat her as if she 
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were younger than she feels, and she re- 
taliates by treating you as if you were 
older than you are. ... The difference in 
your age need not trouble you. You are 
aware that in these days less importance 
is put on the dates in the family Bible. 
Hstimates are now made on the basis of 
what is called mental age. Call at our 
office and let our experts determine your 
mental age. Perhaps when you ascertain 
it, you may look upon your daughter as a 
contemporary.” 

So, with gentle irony and _ spiritual 
courtesy, Dr. Crothers looks upon the 
faults and frailties of distracted man. 
The writer is a psychologist of keen per- 
ception. He skillfully diagnoses the source 
of our troubles and then pleasantly sug- 
gests a cure, a cure so simple and natural 
that we wonder we had not thought of it. 
He is so genial, this physician of souls. 
He seems to say: “All are frail; but let 
us not imagine for a moment that any 
are more frail than we ourselves.” 

H. B. G. 


Brute and Angel 


THe Motives or Mun. By George A. Coe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25. 

This is one of the fruits of Dr. Coe’s 
retirement. About two years ago he left 
his teaching job at Teachers College, New 
York City, but has been lecturing and 
writing with much vigor ever since. Now 
he gives us this trenchant book, full of 
the modern spirit and bubbling over with 
its author’s enthusiasm. Dr. Coe believes 
in man, and believes in him mightily, 
though he is not blind to many ills which 
beset us. There are a number of things 
which cause us to lose faith in the integ- 
rity of man. One of these is war, another 
evolution; a third is our decadent or in- 
decent literature. Psychoanalysis makes 
much of the subliminal and obscene; but 
the chief sinner is industrialism, which 
discards human values in favor of profits 
and flies in the face of the principles of 
religion. Evolution is sometimes blamed 
for our loss of faith in man, because man 
earries up into his humanity some vesti- 
gial remnants of bestiality. But Dr. Coe 
does not despair; selfishness and bestiality 
will not always prevail. The essential 
nobility of selfhood will ultimately pre- 
vail. A study of childhood alone, with its 
idealism, its desire for progress, its possi- 
bilities, is enough to cure one of pessi- 
mism and to kindle hope for the future. 
Dr. Coe proposes a new technique for the 
free development of personality, and, 
while he does not solve all problems, he 
points the way. Selfishness, grabbing, in 
industry must give way to service and 
art. ‘The sooner we discover that our 
industry, founded on self-seeking, is built 
on sand, the better for us. After all, the 
principal product of any industrial system 
is the men and women employed by it. 
Sooner or later, our workers will demand, 
and we shall be glad to give them, a con- 
sideration that will recognize them as 
servants of the commonweal, not mere 
cogs in the machine of profit production. 

“A Jarge part of the economic power of 
the Western world is in the hands of men 
who worship the God of the prophets and 
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of Jesus; yet we know that business and 
industry will proceed during the week 
upon principles other than those of love 
to God and man. The leaders of our civic 
life, and most of the followers, have come 
out of our own schools for generations, 
but neither our political parties, nor our 
officers of state, nor our accepted state 
policies, clearly reflect the idealism of 
these schools. It is not hypocrisy that 
ereates this gulf; rather, confused help- 
lessness in the presence of mixed motives. 
There is even some awareness of this 
helplessness, but this awareness usually 
leads to little more than speeding up the 
‘Yes, yes,’ experience.” This is a fair 
sample of the work of this seer. We 
think every thoughtful man will be better 
equipped if he reads it. E. F, 


Scholarly 


THE HvOLUTION or New THSTAMBNT CHRIST- 
oLocy. By Oharles B. Williams. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 


Dr. Williams is Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in Union University, 
Jackson, Tenn., a Baptist institution. A 
diligent student, he has compiled a most 
useful manual for inquirers into the 
earliest evaluations of Jesus’ place in his- 
tory. Of original discussion there is but 
little; the chief content of each chapter 
is a citation of the views of other workers 
in the same field. These citations are 
very precisely documented in footnotes; 
their extent may be judged from the fact 
that some of the chapters have from two 
to three hundred such notes. In a manual 
of this sort, this is a real merit. Other 
merits are the author’s very positive 
abandonment of the venerable fiction of a 
“New Testament” Christology, as if it 
were all of a piece. He treats each writer, 
or each outstanding document of the 
eanon, quite independently, with fullest 
recognition of the clear differences be- 
tween them. Nor, though his own Christ- 
ological views are obviously traditional, 
does he do critical violence to the evi- 


dence. It goes without saying that in 
Professor Williams’s thousands of bib- 
liographical references, there must be 


some errors, if only in the proofreading. 
One may query the justice of the state- 
ment on page 11 that Pére Lagrange, the 
Dominican scholar of Jerusalem, “belongs 
to the same school of thought as Wrede, 
J. Weiss, Loisy, Wendling.” But such 
slips are venial. The book remains a 
very useful outline and summary of 
material. C. R. B. 


Karl Barth 


Tun WorD or Gop AND THE WorD oF MAN. 
By Karl Barth. Translated by Douglas Hor- 
ton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.25. 

How slowly we make headway, how 
difficult it is for our race to detach from 
itself and to leave behind what is out- 
grown!. This volume is a collection of 
addresses by Karl Barth, who has been 
making a stir in religious circles in Ger- 
many. He is hailed by some as the 
“finest religious thinker on the Con- 
tinent,” as one who “has done more to 
revolutionize religious thinking than any 
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other individual since the Reformation.” 
Yet, as far as the reviewer can make out, 
this so-called revolutionary thought is 
nothing but a restatement of Calvinism, 
plus a good deal of Luther. The ad- 
dresses here presented in translation are 
largely evangelical in character, and to 
the reviewer are almost unintelligible. 
Rey. Reinhold Niebuhr, speaking of the 
Barthian theology, says, “It is a reaction 
from liberal theology,” and he intimates 
that it may not “make sense to a liberal 
theologian.” His surmise is correct; yet 
he thinks this book states a problem 
which liberal thought has neglected, 
namely: that of creating and removing a 
sense of guilt. That is just the point. To 
a religious thinker of the healthy-minded 
type, Professor Barth seems overwrought, 
morbid, and even perverse. He would 
have us all realize that we are miserable 
sinners. One thinks of Theodore Parker’s 
reply to the charge that in the heathen 
classics we find no consciousness of sin. 
“It is very true,” he says. ‘God be 
thanked for it! They were conscious of 
wrath, cruelty, avarice, drunkenness, lust, 
sloth, cowardice, and other actual vices, 
and struggled and got rid of the deformi- 
ties; but they were not conscious of en- 
mity against God. ... I have done wrong 
things enough in my life and do them 
now; I miss the mark, draw bow, and 
try again, but I am not conscious of hating 
God or man or right or love, and I know 
there is much health in me; and in my 
body even now there dwelleth many a 
good thing, spite of consumption and Saint 
Paul.” The book may be described as an 
attempt of a belated, though earnest mind, 
to galvanize dead Calvinism into life. It 
is therefore reactionary and vain. At 
least, readers will do well to examine the 
book before exchanging good, modern, 
American money therefor. G. R. D. 


An Editor Afield 


By John Van Schaick, 
Boston: The Murray Press. $2.00. 


NATURE CRUISINGS. 
Jr. 


As everybody knows, John Van Schaick 
is editor of The Christian Leader, weekly 
organ of the Universalists in America. 
Before assuming his editorial responsi- 
bilities, he was, for many years, minister 
of the Universalist Church in Washington, 
D.C., where the writer knew him as a 
valued neighbor and exchange. A con- 
spicuous feature of each issue of The 
Leader is a weekly article recounting the 
editor’s wanderings in various directions, 
delightfully informal descriptions of that 
part of the country where he happens to 
have last visited. Dr. Van Schaick is a 
keen observer, a lover of nature and of 
people. He writes with unassuming sim- 
plicity, his prose revealing many poetic 
touches, as well as not a little quiet 
humor. His latest volume records impres- 
sions stored up by visits to regions as 
far apart as Maine and Maryland, Cen- 
tral New York, New Hampshire, and the 
environs of Boston. A kindly book, rich 
in vivid descriptions of scenery, but pri- 
marily notable for the spirit of a Chris- 
tianity, sane, tolerant, devout, which 
saturates its pages. We feel sure that, 
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once having made its acquaintanee, you 
will like it. An excellent book to put 
into the hands of anyone convalescent 
from an illness. A. R. H. 


The Social Structure 


PRINCIPLES OF SocroLocy. By Rudolph M. 
Binder, Ph.D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$5.00. 

Like a number of recent sociologists and 
social psychologists, Professor Binder de- 
velops his book around the principle that 
the individual can “train his various ca- 
pacities into abilities” only when he has 
attained a high degree of social integration. 
Malinowski interpreted sociology by this 
principle: Ruth Cavan elaborated this idea 
into a theory of crime, and others have 
given the point of view an added signifi- 
cance within the last few years. Dr. 
Binder begins with “The Composition of 
the Population,’ and marches right up 
through the development of civilization to 
the aims of society. He employs numer- 
ous theories of many societies, such as 
anthropology, history, psychology, and 
philosophy, to present these Principles of 
Sociology. Most of the chapters are 
summed up into laws which might fasci- 
nate the philosophically minded person, 
but which would baffle the majority of 
readers, and which seem very remote from 
the growth and problems of society. Two 
examples of these: “The Law of Tolera- 
tion.—Toleration implies a situation of 
uncertain social equilibrium based on in- 
tense general apprehension, but maintained 
temporarily by law, restraint, and fear of 
change; the tension thus created may be 
released through strife or war by any 
untoward event’; and “The Law of the 
Inecomplete.—Physical and mental handi- 
caps of a serious nature prevent full par- 
ticipation in social life; careless thinking 
and insufficient information permit such 
participation but prevent social progress.” 
This is one way of expressing the fact 
that there are many struggling forees in 
society, and that all people are not created 
equal; but the contemporary spirit of 
pragmatism will hardly be interested. 
Many people will also question whether 
sociology is a sufficiently mature science 
to formulate into these specific laws. This 
book is logically organized ; it contains an 
immense amount of information and also 
an overwhelming amount of pure theory. 

M.D. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 
By R. H. U. Bloor. London: The Lindsey 
rrees. 1/6. 


One of the series of Essex Hall Lec- 
tures which began in 1893 and has in- 
cluded Stopford Brooke, Dean Inge, 
Principal Jacks, Bishop Gore, Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson, and Deans Fenn and 
Sperry in its list of lecturers. In this lec- 
ture, Mr. Bloor traces the history of the 
religious drama through Miracle, Mor- 
ality, and Mystery Plays, and does it in 
picturesque and readable fashion. His 
thesis is that when the drama moved from 
the Church and was taken over by the 
people, they made a lot of change in the 
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theological atmosphere, which was all in 
the direction of liberalizing the hard and 
fast tenets of the creeds. To us, another 
contribution which religious drama made 
in England was that it spread the dra- 
matic consciousness over a wide area, 
brought the drama home to the lives and 
experiences of all the people, and so laid 
the foundation for the splendid flowering 
of the theater in the Elizabethan age. 
Shakespeare could hardly have appeared 
when he did, were he not the heir of many 
generations with dramatic experience. 
ELF. 


Turn CREDENTIALS OF THE CHURCH. By Ozora 
8. Davis. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. 

Between the covers of this unpreten- 
tious little volume, the president of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary has brought 
together a group of lectures delivered by 
him last autumn at the Pacific School of 
Religion. As Dr. Davis states in his 
preface, they are attempts to find honest 
answers to two questions: “First, why 
should I give my money and service to the 
church? Second, What valid claims has 
the church upon my life, warranting me 
in devoting myself to its leadership?’ We 
like the honest way in which the author 
faces his subject, frankly acknowledging 
the discredited position of the church 
to-day, candidly examining the condi- 
tions which have produced its present 
plight, and pointing the way the church 
must go to regain the confidence and 
sympathy of the multitude. In these 
lectures, there is a vast deal of truth for 
both minister and layman. We have 
read them with interest and agreement. 

A. R. H. 


WHat Price SALVATION? By Judson 8. 
Washburn. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 


The author is apparently a young man 
with what is certainly an old theology. 
The gist of his pronouncement is that there 
is no other salvation save that of justifica- 
tion by Faith, especially as Wesley ex- 
pounded it. Strong is his condemnation of 
those, even of his own fold, who entertain, 
as he avers so many to-day are doing, any 
such teaching as salvation by character. 
The book seems to be touched throughout 
with a spirit complaining, not to say pessi- 
mistie, concerning the changes of doctrine 
in the religious world to-day. Yet the 
reader, however much he may differ from 
the author in theological understanding, 
must acknowledge the forthright honesty, 
deep sincerity, and, in a real sense, the 
fine religious intensity of the book. 

F. R. 8. 


BAHA’U’LLAH AND THE New Bra. By J. B. 
Esslemont. New York: The Bah@i Publishing 
Committee. 


Three and a half chapters of this little 
book were revised by Abdu’l-Bahfi him- 
self; and the rest of the book has been 
read and approved by a committee of the 
National Bahf’i Assembly of England. It 
may be taken as an authoritative state- 
ment of what the leaders of this faith 
think is new and important in its teaching. 
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Sharing Polly 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Polly! Where’s Polly?’ yelled Ralph 
Randolph, bouncing in from school that 
cold January afternoon. 

Grandpa Randolph had just come in 
from a walk in the park, and he called 
up the stairway, “Mother, where’s Polly?’ 

Grandma’s voice did not reply. Instead, 
Mrs. Randolph’s laugh floated down, as 
she teased, “Both Pollys are gone. You 
two boys will have to get along somehow.” 
She added that Grandma Polly had been 
invited across the street for tea, and 
Granddaughter Polly had run over to a 
new neighbor with toys and games for a 
sick little boy. 

Ralph grumbled as he raided the cooky 
crock, “Polly’s got a date with me. 
Promised to go skating, sure pop.” 

For several days the street cars had 
been flying a red flag which brought to 
the children the good news that skating 
was safe. 

“Well, now, if Polly promised, you can 
count on her,’ Grandpa called from be- 
hind his newspaper. ‘She takes after 
her Grandma, Polly does; and they never 
disappoint a friend.” 

“Friend!” echoed Ralph, munching 
cookies between trips to the front window. 
“Polly’s got scads and squads of ’em. 
Something’s wrong if she doesn’t spring 
a new one on us every day or so. Huh! 
if she’d pay more attention to her family— 
here she comes now! Hi, Polly! we've 
got to practice skating for the carnival 
if we want a prize, and it’ll be dark 
before—” : 

“Oh, there’s lots of time!” A merry 
creature was Polly with her rosy face, 
dancing blue eyes, and bobbing brown 
curls. 

She had given Grandpa a bear hug, raced 
upstairs to see Mother, grabbed her skates, 
and was running down the steps calling, 
“Come on, poky!” before Ralph could 
sneeze. They dashed across lots to the 
boulevard that led through the big park 
to the lake. 

“Hi! where you going now?” shouted 
Ralph as Polly flew up the walk of a big 
new house fronting the golf links. 

“T told Lucia I’d call for her! Whoo-oo, 
Lucia! She doesn’t know anybody and— 
There, she’s ready!” 

Ralph groaned. “Might have known 
there was a catch in it. How’ll we prae- 
tice, with Polly towing that skinny new 
girl along?’ And off he streaked, deter- 
mined to devote himself to his own gang 
of fellows. So he spurted along rather 
sulkily, thinking how mean it was of Polly 
to spoil it all. He and she skated to- 
gether so perfectly, “as if their feet were 
all mates,” their doctor daddy said. They 
knew all sorts of figures and stunts and 
intended trying for a prize in the annual 
ice carnival. 


The lake was the gayest place imagin- 
able. There were jolly shouts and merry 
laughter from girls in vivid red or orange 
caps and scarfs; boys in striped blazers 
or warm lumberjackets. All winged joy- 
ously over the smooth ice, putting aside 
for an hour of frolic to-morrow’s school 
cares. 

After Ralph had skated a bit with the 
boys, he noticed an ever-growing group 
at one end of the lake, watching a lone 
skillful skater. Ralph’s eyes and mouth 
opened wide as he _ recognized that 
“skinny” Lucia. She seemed as much at 
home on the ice as a bird in the air. As 
she gracefully executed one _ intricate 
design or figure after another, her thin 
face glowing, the admiring crowd broke 
into a ripple of applause. Immediately, 
the girl seemed to realize the attention 
she was attracting. Shyly she smiled, but 
swiftly skated up to a group of girls, 
where she claimed Polly for a partner. 

“Can she skate!’’ exclaimed one of 
Ralph’s friends. ‘‘Wonder if she’d show 
me that spirit of St. Vitus figure she was 
eutting. I’m going to ask.” 

So in a little while Lucia was conduct- 
ing a sort of skating school with plenty 
of willing pupils. As Polly and Ralph 
burst in home, apple-cheeked and starving, 
Polly was explaining with pride: “She’s 
skated ever since she could walk, I guess. 
They came from Canada, and Lucia can 
ski, too! They lived on a big lake and 
had an ice-boat.” 

Ralph had a sheepish feeling that this 
time Polly’s “new one” wasn’t such a 
mistake. Lucia was sure to win the prize 
for the best girl solo skater; and she could 
be a big help to Polly and himself in 
getting the best couple prize. Neverthe- 
less, Polly “ran it into the ground,” and 
Ralph often felt neglected. 

“We just have to share our Pollys,” 
Grandpa had said lately. “Hverybody 
wants them and we can’t monopolize such 
sunny natures any wore than we can 
the sun or flowers. After all’—he tapped 
a small book he was reading—‘Emerson 
says, ‘Love is only the reflection of a 
man’s own worthiness from other men.’ ” 

Ralph wasn’t acquainted with Mr. Emer- 
son yet, but he felt uneasy. Pretty hard if 
he had to divide Polly the way you did 
decimals at school! 

“There’s a letter from Uncle Larry,” 
Mrs. Randolph told the children as they 
helped take up supper. “Right on the 
desk, Polly. I suppose he’s entering his 
fine stock in the annual show, as usual.” 

Polly read the brief letter with squeals 
of excitement. “Oh, he’s reserving a box 
for us! And he’s bringing someone with 
him. ‘I want Shorty to meet you young- 
sters,’” she read. “‘He’s a young neigh- 
bor of mine and can bunk with me, so 
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don’t go to any extra trouble. We won't 
see you till after the show Monday night. 
Meet us at the superintendent’s office.’ ” 

“Company!” echoed Ralph with dis- 
favor. “How am I going to have com- 
pany and go to school?” 

“Shorty !” laughed Polly, her eyes shin- 
ing. “I know we’re going to like him.” 

“You'd like dragons or a hydrant with 
steen heads,” sniffed Ralph. 

“Well, at least, I’d feel sorry for the 
poor things,” admitted Polly, as everyone 
laughed and Grandpa advised Ralph to 
consult a dictionary. 

“Any friend of Larry’s is welcome.” 
Mrs. Randolph gave her son a look of 
mild approval. Dr. Randolph, entering 
just then, was besieged by the children, 
who ordered him to make no hospital 
dates for Monday night. 

“How many will a box hold?” inquired 
Polly hopefully. “I can share my seat 
with Lucia.” 

“It’s not a sardine box,” 
minded with sarcasm. 

“Suppose that on Saturday night you 
have a box party and invite several 
friends apiece,’ suggested Mrs. Randolph. 
And Polly went to bed, happily planning 
how she could squeeze in half a dozen 
extras who would particularly enjoy fine 


Ralph re- 


Promise 


When the winter is over, 

The boughs will get new leaves; 
The quail comes back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new; 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 


The world is so full of a number of 
things 

I am sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 


—Rk. L. Stevenson. 


horses and cattle and Shetland ponies 
and bands—all the thrilling things a 
national stock show meant. 

Monday night was a special occasion, 
for rarely were the children allowed to 
stay up or go out on a _ school night. 
They were so keyed up with expectation 
that supper seemed only another chore 
to dispose of as speedily as possible. And 
their father failed to appear. Just when 
Ralph was ready to fly to pieces, the tele- 
phone jingled and Polly answered it. 

“Oh, can’t you, Daddy?” Ralph groaned. 
“Oh, that’s a shame. Well, of course, 
you can’t help it. No, it’s perfectly all 


right. Good-by, Daddy.” 
“All right!” Ralph hopped about in 
panic. “Can’t go, can he? Tied up at 


that hospital?’ 

Polly nodded absently. Then she called 
a number unfamiliar to Ralph. In no 
time she hung up and beamed on the 
eager family. 

“Lucia will drive by for us. She and 
her father were going and their car is 
perfectly ‘normous, so everybody be 
ready!” And Polly flew upstairs. 
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The great stadium was packed with 
people that opening night of the famous 
Western Horse Show, known locally as 
“The Stock Show.” Polly and Ralph 
applauded everything—the parade of fine 
cattle, six-horse teams, mounted police, 
three-gaited horses. But in reality they 
were marking time on the program until 
the more thrilling numbers. At last the 
bucking horses had been ridden to a stand- 
still and the children’s favorite cowboy 
had won the musical chairs game. 

A ripple of amused applause swept the 
stadium as a small brown pony, bearing 
a little cowboy rider, came prancing into 
the arena. A sturdy, brown little fellow 
was the boy, togged out in full cowboy 
regalia—four-gallon hat, red neckerchief, 
and woolly chaps. (‘A pocket-edition 
cowboy,’ Grandpa Randolph chuckled.) 
He took off his hat gravely to the cheer- 
ing throng, then expertly put his Pixie 
pony through the different gaits the other 
horses had been judged by—walk, trot, 
canter, and gallop. ‘Then the boy did 
some clever roping, after which he put 
his pony through the cunningest tricks. 

“Some pony! Some boy!’ Ralph 
bubbled over with admiration. ‘Look at 
the pony untie that handkerchief from 
his hind leg, Polly! The little scamp! 
Gee, wish he was mine! Now he’s play- 
ing dead like a dog. Look at him bow 
and dance!” 

Pixie then played “I spy” with his 
master, untit he found the apple; he 
waved a flag to the strains of “America,” 
and lastly he showed the crowd how he 
would jump over the triple high bars 
placed for jumpers and hunters. 

It was very simple. Pixie walked up 
to the bars, nosed off the top one, then 
the middle one, after which he calmly 
stepped over the bottom one. Amid a 
gale of laughter, he galloped out of the 
arena with his little cowboy. 

All Ralph could talk about was the cow- 
boy and his pony as they mingled with 
the throng and made slow progress 
toward the place where Uncle Larry was 
to meet them. 

“T can hardly wait to see Shorty,” 
Polly was. saying. Just then Ralph 
nudged her excitedly. ‘There he is! The 
little cowboy! Uncle Larry’s with him.” 

“Hello, folks,” the brown,  broad- 
shouldered rancher greeted them heartily. 
“Meet my neighbor, Dave Lennox, other- 
wise ‘Shorty.’ Got room for him at your 
house?” ; 

For once Ralph’s tongue was quicker 
than Polly’s. “Have we! He can sleep 
with me, if he wants to. I’d—love to 
have him.” 

That was a wonderful week. Skating 
after school, and Shorty teaching the boys 
tricks with a rope. Saturday night Polly 
and Ralph had their box party, with 
Shorty giving his best performance in 
their honor. He won a trophy, too, and 
fifty dollars for his clever week’s riding. 
And wasn’t Ralph simply strutting with 
pride to think Shorty was a friend of his? 

“You children must come up and visit 
us next summer,” Uncle Larry said at 
leaving. 

“Do come, and visit me, 
Shorty eagerly. 


” 


too,” urged 
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“Do you mean it?’ exploded Ralph, 
mentally figuring how many hundred 
years it was until vacation. 

“And bring a pal apiece,” Uncle Larry 
added hospitably. Polly was in raptures 
then. And for once, Ralph said nothing. 
He had tasted the joys of making new 
friends and he was slowly learning to 
share Polly without complaining. 

[All rights reserved] 


Alive 
KATHARIND HARRINGTON 
My dolly is as much alive 
As any doll could be; 


You needn’t say, “She’s just a doll!” 
She is my child—to me! 


I know that she will get upset 
To hear you speak that way; 

I guess.she has a right to be 

A real, live doll—in play! 


te 
When an Indian Mother 
Scolded Her Boy 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


You must know that this is a true story. 
It is about a little white boy who was 
stolen in the long ago, and his Indian 
brother. The white boy was John Tanner, 
who, because he disobeyed his father, was 
stolen by the Indians. The father knew 
that Indians were watching his home in 
the wilderness. When he went out to hoe 
corn in the garden he carried a gun. He 
warned his boy to stay in the house. 

Instead of doing so, the little fellow not 
only left the house when his mother was 
not looking, but he stepped outside the 
fence for a look into the gloomy forest. 
An Indian snatched him, and John Tanner 
never saw any member of his own family 
again until he was a grown man. By that 
time he was so much of an Indian himself 
that he could not live happily with white 
men. 

When the Tanner boy was first stolen by 
the Indians, he was homesick. He was 
sorry from the bottom of his heart that 
he had disobeyed his good father. In time, 
though, he became used to hardships and 
no longer tried to escape from the Indians. 
He began to like them and the way they 
lived. 

An Indian family adopted the white boy, 
and Net-ne-kwa was the name of his 
Indian mother. His Indian brother was 
Wa-me-gon-a-biew. This Indian brother 
delighted in teasing. He was never hap- 
pier than when he was doing something 
to torment the white boy. 

One day the little white brother was 
gone so long from the wigwam that his 
Indian mother was worried. She sent Wa- 
me-gon-a-biew to the woods to find him. 

At last Wa-me-gon-a-biew discovered his 
little white brother, just walking out of 
the woods into a clearing. The minute 
he saw the white boy he was tempted to 
play a trick on him and give him a good 
scare. He was sure that little John would 
look behind when he began walking in the 
open; so, to tease him, he pretended to be 
a bear. 

The Indian brother was wearing a big. 
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old black coat. He put it over his head in 
a way to make him resemble a _ bear. 
When little John Tanner looked back, 
sure enough, he believed that a bear was 
following him. He therefore tried to get 
a good chance to shoot the animal. 

But that bear kept moving toward him 
so fast that he didn’t dare to shoot. Then 
John Tanner wondered why the black bear 
didn’t run away at the sight of a human 
being. He knew that black bears usually 
fled from any one with a gun in his hand. 
He decided to run himself, and run he did. 
But the bear ran, too. The faster the boy 
ran, the faster ran the bear. 

The little white boy was terribly fright- 
ened. By this time he knew he was being 
chased by a grizzly bear. He remembered 
that the Indians had often told him never 
to fire at a grizzly unless trees were near 
into which he could escape. He had been 
told, too, that if chased by a grizzly, he 
must never fire until the animal was close 
to him. 

Three times John Tanner turned to fire 
at the grizzly, but thinking the animal 
still too far off, he turned and ran again. 
That poor little boy ran and ran and ran, 
until at last he saw his own wigwam. 
Then he knew he was safe. He turned to 
fire at the bear, but there was no bear in 
sight. Instead of a bear, there was his 
brother Wa-me-gon-a-biew. And that In- 
dian brother laughed and laughed at the 
aes joke he had played on the little white 

oy. 

He was so merry that his mother came 
out to learn what the fun was about. 
When she found out what Wa-me-gon-a- 
biew had done, she gaye him a terrible 
scolding. She said that if the little white 
boy had shot him he would have done right 
and could not have been blamed. 

The Indian brother stopped dancing and 
laughing and looked foolish. The white 
boy sat down to rest, for he had indeed 
been badly frightened and his heart was 
beating too hard for comfort. He looked 
foolish, too, because he was ashamed that 
he didn’t know an Indian from a bear. It 
was rather gay, though, to hear that In- 
dian mother scold his Indian brother. She 
scolded, and scolded, and scolded. 
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Aviation Grows 


William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce in charge of avia- 
tion, says: “There are ten times as many 
privately owned airplanes in the United 
States as in all the rest of the world put 
together. Three years ago, all air lines 
in the United States could have been pur- 
chased for five million dollars; to-day, 
they could not be bought for one hundred 
million dollars.” 


Our Huge Radio Audience 


About ten million families in the United 
States now own radio sets, at a total out- 
lay of more than two billion dollars. It 
is estimated that the number of persons 
who make up the great radio audience is 
more than forty million. 
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Twenty-Five Years in the Ministry, 


Mr. Gilmour Receives Many Tributes 


EV. GEORGE GILMOUR, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Denver, 
Colo., has served for twenty-five years in 
the Unitarian ministry, and, on the occa- 
sion of this anniversary, letters of con- 
gratulation came from notable liberal 
clergymen and laymen, among them Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft. The anni- 
versary day, December 23, was marked 
by words of appreciation from John H. 
Gabriel, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Denver church, and an address of 
regard for the services of Mrs. Gilmour, 
given by Mrs. Will C. Ferril. 

Chief Justice Taft’s letter was partially 
burned in an airplane accident en route, 
but the text that was preserved reads: 

“Tt is a great pleasure to express to you 
my congratulations on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of your ministry in the Uni- 
tarian Chureh, and on the work you have 
done in building up into religious centers 
the churches which have come under your 
charge. I remember having the pleasure 
of speaking at your church when you 
were serving at Dallas, and I am delighted 
to know the great success you made there, 
and then of the real constructive work 
which you have achieved in Denver. 

“For six or eight years after I left the 
Presidency, I traveled about the country 
engaged in lecturing, and it became my 
pleasure every Sunday, while in a new city, 
to attend the Unitarian church, if there 
was one there. It seemed to me that there 
had been a revival throughout the country 
among liberal Christians, and that there 
was an opportunity in many cities to or- 
ganize liberal churches. The Laymen’s 
League movement appeared at various 
places and led to the establishment of 
permanent societies. 

“You have been engaged in this work for 
a quarter of a century. You have done 
much in the field, and I am glad to be 
able to send you a word of earnest ap- 
proval and gratitude for what you have 
done. May you continue in the work for 
many years.” 

From President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association ‘came this 
message : 

“Having learned to-day of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Mr. Gilmour’s ordina- 
tion to the ministry, I wish to express to 
him and Mrs. Gilmour and to the Denver 
church the congratulations and hearty 
good wishes of the Administrative Council 
of the Association. 

“Mr. Gilmour held three pastorates in 
our fellowship: first, at the Parkside 
Church in Buffalo, from 1908 to 1910; 
second, at Dallas, Tex., 1910 to 1921; and 
for the last nearly eight years he has 
been your devoted minister. For devotion 
and diligence, and for unselfish dedication 
to his work, he is held in deep regard.” 

Letters were also received from Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Dr. George R. Dodson, Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, Prof. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, Dr. Minot Simons, Prof. 
Benjamin W. Bacon of Yale, Felix Adler, 


Isaac W. Bernheim, and other friends and 
admirers. 

Dr. Dieffenbach wrote, in part, as 
follows: “I always think of you as one so 
thoroughly trained in the fundamentals 
of religion, both intellectually and in ex- 
perience, as to be utterly equal to all the 
chances and changes in religious thought. 
You always see straight through what the 
world is thinking about, to the thing itself. 
That is why, though they may not know 
it, people-respond to your ministry and 
are strengthened by it. You give the 
theology which is beyond theology, keep- 
ing pace with the world and, indeed, going 
on before. : 

“Of the generous qualities of your heart, 
of your personal friendship, of your loyalty 
in times of stress and need, few of your 
friends can speak with better understand- 
ing than I can or with greater apprecia- 
tion.” 

In a letter to Mr. Gabriel, Dr. Dodson 
said: “He [Mr. Gilmour] is a center of 
contagious enthusiasm for the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. Moreover, he is 
a man of faith with a positive outlook 
upon life. His candor and fairness, his 
sincerity and courage, are valuable assets 
to the church he serves and the city in 
which he lives. Such men are rare in any 
religious denomination. There are not 
enough of them to go around.” 

Shortly before the anniversary, word 
came of a bequest to the Denver church 
of $1,000 from William Wallace Beiten- 
man, who had died recently, and who, al- 
though not a member of the church, gave 
this legacy in “appreciation of the ser- 
mons of Mr. Gilmour and the good work 
he has been and is doing in the com- 
munity.” Notifying Mr. Gilmour of this, 
Luke J. Kavanaugh, attorney for the es- 
tate, wrote: ‘May I not also, as another 
of your many admirers, a Roman Catholic 
in fact, wish for you many, many more 
years of your broad-minded, tolerant, suc- 
cessful ministry.” 


Recent Books in 
Circulating Library 


The circulating library at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., has acquired the 
following books since November, 1928: 


Martuor, Kirtiey F.: ‘Science in Search of 
God.” 1928. Commended to the layman 
and college students. ; 

Munerss, A.: “Primary Method in the Church 
School.” 1921. A valuable help in the field 
of primary religious education. 


Nevserc, M. J.: “Right Living.” 1925. 
(Teachers Manual.) A _ discussion course 
for girls and boys between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. 


Suaten, A. Wakefield: “Words of Aspiration.” 
1927. Opening sentences read at the West 
Side Unitarian Church, New York. 

Spricut, Harold E. B.: “The Life and Writ- 
ings of John Bunyan.” Introduction by 
Francis G. Peabody. 1928. Selected for 
November by the Religious Book Club. 
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Dr. Cornish Nominated 
For President of the A. U. A., and other 
present officers also named 

Nominations for president, administra- 
tive vice-presidents, secretary, and treas- 
urer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to be voted upon at the annual 
meeting in May, have been made by the 
Association’s Board of Directors sitting 
as a nominating committee, in accordance 
with Article IX of the By-laws. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish was nominated for 
president and the other nominations are 
as follows: Dr. George F. Patterson, Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, and Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake for administrative vice-presidents ; 
Henry H. Fuller for treasurer, and Parker 
E. Marean for secretary. All of these 
names are offered for re-election. 

A budget committee was elected at the 
board meeting, January 8, to consider and 
make recommendations to the board on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1929-30. This 
committee is made up of the committee 
on comparative values, consisting of Dr. 
Minot Simons, Joseph H. Dunipace, Percy 
W. Gardner, Dr. Maxwell Savage, and Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, and the president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer of the Association. 

The board voted to send delegates to 
the second national study conference on 
the Churches and World Peace, to be held 
from March 5 to March 7 in Columbus, 
Ohio, the selection of the delegates to be 
left to the administrative council. 

A small appropriation toward carrying 
on the Icelandic work in Blaine, Wash., 
for the rest of the fiscal year was voted. 

A chair formerly belonging to the 
mother of Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
which was received by the Association 
under the will of Mrs. Mary B. Hiscock, 
was gratefully accepted. 

The finance committee delegated to 
consider the report of the committee ap- 
pointed at Marblehead, Mass., executive 
conference to consider methods of denomi- 
national finance, made its report, which 
was accepted and placed on file, and ar- 
rangements were made for the distribu- 
tion of the income of the Frothingham 
Fund, No. 2, for the year ending April 30, 
among Southern colored schools. 

The publication of “Making the Grade” 
by Dr. Minot Simons, as A. U. A. Tract 
No. 311, was authorized. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt made a brief 
preliminary report for the program com- 
mittee for the May Meetings. 


Thirty New Members at Salina 


Thirty persons have united with the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Salina, Kans., during the past year, it 
was reported at the annual meeting of 
the church, held December 6. The report 
of the clerk showed marked progress in 
all activities of the society. It was de- 
cided at this meeting to change the date 
of the annual meeting from December to 
May to conform to the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Rev. M. E. Paul Burke is enter- 
ing upon his second year as minister of 
this church, which was host last October 
to the annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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Lajpat Rai, Reformer 


No td liberal of Lahore, well known in 
this country, dies 


The death of Lajpat Rai of Lahore, 
India, on November 17, 1928, deprived 
the Nationalist movement in India of one 
of its greatest leaders. Mr. Rai had been 
a prominent public leader in India for 
more than thirty years. The news came 
to Dr. J. T. Sunderland of his passing. 
Lahore, his home, is the most important 
city of northwestern India, and the capital 
of the Punjab province, but Lajpat Rai 
had traveled extensively in Asia, Europe, 
and America. During an extended so- 
journ in the Far Orient, he wrote a book 
on Japan; and he made three visits to 
America, where he remained five years 
on his third trip. Through repeated visits 
to England he became known almost as 
well there as in India. Thus his knowl- 
edge of the world was large and to an 
unusual degree he was internationally 
minded, and his thinking was on a world 
scale. 

By profession Mr. Rai was a lawyer, 
and he rose to a high place in the bar 
of his country. He was also an eminent 
educator. In his native city he was the 
leader of a group which founded the 
Dyananda Anglo-Vedie College, regarded 
as one of the best institutions of higher 
learning in India, and for years he was 
its vice-president and honorary secretary. 
All of his public life he worked earnestly 
for the promotion of education in his 
city, province, and nation, and in his 
travels in Europe and America he was a 
diligent student of educational systems 
and methods, the results of which he pub- 
lished in a book on education which has 


had a wide circulation in India. He 
founded the Tilak School of Politics in 
Lahore. 


Mr. Rai was a social reformer and he 
took an active interest in the abolition 
of child marriage and of purda, the better 
treatment of Hindu widows, the educa- 
tion of girls, and the elevation of the 
depressed classes, the so-called untouch- 
ables. Mr. Rai presided at and addressed 
a large convention in India which had 
been called to consider the case of the 
untouchables and to plan means for their 
betterment. At this convention began the 
long personal friendship between Mr. Rai 
and Dr. J. T. Sunderland. He had many 
friends in America. 

During his five years in America, which 
were spent mostly in New York, Mr. Rai 
published three books: “Young India,” 
“England’s Debt to India,” and “The 
Political Future of India.” His last book, 
“Unhappy India,” published in 1928, is 
a careful review of and answer to 
Miss Mayo’s “Mother India.” While in 
America, where he came at the beginning 
of the World War, he published a small 
monthly magazine called Young India. 


He maintained Indian headquarters in 
New York and directed an India Home 
Rule League and an India Information 


Bureau, thus making India known to 
thousands of persons who had heard little 
of it before. 

Lajpat Rai was an eminent religious as 
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well as social reformer. He was a dis- 
tinguished member and leader of the Arya 
Samaj, one of the two most important 
religious reform movements in India. 
The Arya Samaj movement is broadly and 
intelligently theistic; it rejects idolatry, 
caste, and child marriage; it is active 
in the promotion of education for men 
and women, is earnest for social reforms, 
and is in warm sympathy with science. 


Young People of Middle West 
in Winter Meeting, Rockford, III. 


The young people of the Middle West 
District about Chicago gathered recently 
for a combined Clear Lake Reunion and 
midwinter conference at Rockford, Il. 
The program ran from Saturday to Tues- 
day, under the management of Howard 
H. Hicks, Y. P. R. U. director from that 
district, assisted by C. Stanley Anderson 
of Chicago and Virginia L. Frederick, 
field secretary of the Y. P. R. U. The 
Rockford Unitarian Church hospitably 
opened its doors to the conference. 

The principal speakers were Rey. 
Charles P. Connolly of Rockford, who 
gave an address of welcome; Rev. J. F. 
Krolfifer of Davenport, Iowa, whose sub- 
ject was “You Must Think for Yourself” ; 
and Harold Buschman of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, who spoke on ‘Religious 
Realism.” He took the place of Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt of Chicago, who was _ pre- 
vented by illness from attending. Further 
discussions were led by Virginia Fred- 
erick. on, “The Yagme. «0. and) What 5. 
Is’; by Robert Withington of Meadville 
School, and a member of the Y. P. R. U. 
Student Committee, on ‘“Worship’’; by 
C. Stanley Anderson on ‘‘Ways and Means 
of Raising Money.” At the Sunday morn- 
ing church service, Mr. Connolly’s  ser- 
mon was preceded by a ten-minute talk 
by Miss Frederick, and part of the service 
was led by Howard Hicks. 

The social side of the program con- 
sisted of a dinner Saturday night at the 
Elks’ Club, followed by games at the 
church rooms; a sight-seeing tour of the 
city on Sunday afternoon; a trip to 
Oregon, Ill., to see the Black Hawk Monu- 
ment, and a dance Monday evening, which 
was New Year’s Bye. Telegrams of greet- 
ing were received from Frank B. Fred- 
erick, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and from the New Eng- 
land conference at Proctor Academy, 
which was going on at the same time, 
December 29 to January 1. 

The conference closed with a candle- 
light service led by Mr. Withington, at 
midnight December 31, to usher in the 
New Year. Some of the delegates were 
so enthusiastic over the conference that 
a similar one may be held in another 
part of the Middle West later in the 
winter. 


Worcester, Mass.—President Wallace 
W. Atwood of Clark University preached 
the sermon at the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday in the First Unitarian Church, 
December 9. There were 287 attendants 
at the church, 167 of whom were men who 
sat together. 
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Ezra Meeker, Unitarian 


Passing of famous pioneer who made his 
mark in Northwest 


Ezra Meeker, who died December 3, 
1928, at the age of ninety-eight years, 
was an active member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Seattle, Wash., for the 
past thirty years. 

Mr. Meeker’s career was that of the 
pioneer American. By many persons he 
was regarded as the most original, enter- 
prising, and constructive example of this 
spirit of adventure in our national his- 
tory. Mr. Meeker was born December 
29, 1830, in Ohio. He was reared on a 
lonely prairie ten miles from Indianapolis, 
where conditions were so primitive that 
he had less than one year of education. 
In spite of this he became a most volumin- 
ous writer on history, politics, literature, 
and agriculture. 

In 1852, with his own ‘ox-team, he 
crossed by the great Oregon Trail to 
Puget Sound, with his wife and first 
child. From that time to the day of his 
death, he was a man of mark throughout 
the Northwest, always in the lead in all 
lines of civic and industrial progress. 

Having lost a large fortune in the 
disastrous nineties, he took up the agita- 
tion for a great national highway along 
the historic Oregon Trail, and made this 
his major work to the day of death. In 
1906 he assembled a duplicate of his 1852 
ox-wagon outfit, and, starting from the 
front of the Unitarian church in Seattle, 
drove to New York and Washington and 
back again. He organized historical 
societies, and erected monuments all the 
way from Puget Sound to the Missouri 
River. In this cause he crossed the 
country many times by different means, 
including a spectacular airplane trip from 
Portland to Washington, D.C., stopping 
to receive the chief honors of the great 
airplane convention at Columbus, Ohio. 

Age never checked this heroic worker. 
Since the age of ninety, he has—among 
many other things—written a large his- 
tory of the State of Washington, includ- 
ing a reprint of the first history of the 
Territory, which he wrote in 1870; also 
a successful historic novel, describing the 
causes of the Oregon settlement; a story- 
book for children—for whom he gave a 
great many lectures; and hundreds of 
published articles on a great variety of 
subjects. Within the same time, he or- 
ganized the Oregon Trail Corporation, of 
which he was president, and secured a 
large memorial coin issue by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Meeker was truly patriarchal, in 
fact and in appearance. He had a large 
mind, idealistic and imaginative, and had 
a great shock of silvery crinkled hair. 
He left four children, twenty grand- 
children, and thirty great-grandchildren 
to revere his memory. 

In the city of Puyallup, of which he 
was chief founder and leader for many 
years, a lifelike statue stands in the 
public park surrounding the site of his 
pioneer cabin. 

JOHN B. AYER. | 
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Liberal Legislator in Tennessee 


Faces Crisis in Present Session 


HERE will be at least one man in the 

Tennessee Legislature who will heartily 
support the movement now under way to 
repeal the anti-evolution statute of that 
State. He is a Unitarian, whose liberal 
religious idealism was shaped largely 
during his student days at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, under the preaching of Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner, formerly minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Nashville, 
Tenn. The lonely fight which many 
liberals of the South have to wage is 
vividly suggested in a letter which this 
man wrote to Mr. Horner some time after 
his election to the Legislature. He said, 
in part: 

“The most beautiful philosophies of re- 
ligion seem to be in Unitarianism. I have 
succeeded in getting myself elected to the 
legislature which convenes in January at 
Nashville. I shall, of course, attend our 
chureh, but your presence will be sorely 
missed. Especially do I regret the fact 
of your absence because of my fervent 
need of your spirit to rekindle in me a 
supply of moral energy to enable me to 
maintain my religious integrity, if you can 
grasp my meaning. It seems that, sur- 
rounded as I am by a hotbed of Trini- 
tarianism, I am likely to have my prin- 
ciples weakened, and I want to do all I 
can to preserve my allegiance to my in- 
most convictions, and endeavor to stand 
like a wall of granite. 

“JT am anxious to shape my life so that 
it will be a constructive force for moral 
and religious betterment to the world. It 


is difficult, however, to find the religious 
idealism in the practical world that I 
was wont to find at Vanderbilt and at 
the Unitarian Church. 

“T wish that you had some of your 
sermons in printed form, so that I could 
procure them to aid me in my revitalizing 
process. If you have not, I should ap- 
preciate your recommending to me books 
and pamphlets telling me where they can 
be had, so that I may fortify myself as 
much as possible on the foundation which 
I have builded. 

“This letter is poorly written. It can 
only hint at what are my innermost 
thoughts, a longing to come into closer 
contact with the Infinite. I do not mean 
to convey the attitude of maudlin senti- 
mentalism, but rather my desire to as- 
certain the truth, on a solid basis of 
reason and logic and as supported by the 
highest ideals of an enlightened age. 

“May I hear from you?” 


Mr. Moody at Unitarian Club 


John Moody, president of Moody’s In- 
vestors’ Service, addressed the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Mass., January 9, on “The 
Security Markets for 1929.” He was 
preceded by Dr. Horace Westwood, mis- 
sion preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, who spoke on the purpose and 
ideals of the Greater Boston preaching 
mission, held in Arlington Street Church, 
January 20-27. 


ROYAL GOVERNOR’S PEW IN KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 


Restored in an impressive service, December 30, 1928, before a large congregation which 
included Governor Alvan T,. Fuller of Massachusetts, who occupied the pew and sat in 
the chair once used by Governor Hutchinson, the last Royal Governor of Massachusetts 
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Arthur Warner Littlefield 


Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield, son of Hri 
and Jane Saunders Littlefield, was born 
in Peabody, Mass., June 12, 1859, and died 
December 17, 1928, while on a visit to 
his son in Albany, N.Y. He attended the 
publie schools in Peabody and took a post- 
graduate course after the regular three 
years’ course in the High School. He then 
entered the South Danvers Bank in Pea- 
body (Peabody was formerly South Dan- 
vers), where he remained ten years, serv- 
ing in all the different positions at different 
times. During these years he found time 
for reading and study and did some liter- 
ary work. He had varied talents, and it 
was difficult for him to decide in which 
one to specialize. He would have made 
an excellent musician, especially as an or- 
ganist. His artistic taste led him at one 
time toward architecture. He also, at one 
time, greatly desired to become a homeo- 
pathic physician, but his tendency to 
tuberculosis prevented this. 

Mr. Littlefield was brought up in the 
Congregational Church of the narrow type 
of his day, but quietly outgrew it through 
his scientific studies and a broader outlook 
upon life. After long and serious reflec- 
tion, he found that he belonged to the 
Unitarian group. He was married by a 
Unitarian minister, September 6, 1883, and 
both he and his wife united with the Uni- 
tarian Church in Peabody. This was very 
distressing to his mother, but in later 
years she, too, attended the Unitarian 
Church and was buried by its minister. 

When Mr. Littlefield decided to study 
for the Unitarian ministry, his father and 
mother seriously objected—she on the re- 
ligious side, he on the economic side, feel- 
ing that his son was throwing up a good 
business opportunity for an uncertainty. 
Through the interest of a wealthy woman 
in the church, a thousand @ollars were 
loaned him toward training in the Mead- 
ville Theological School, to be paid back 
at his convenience and with no interest. 
This loan, together with scholarships and 
remunerations for literary work, enabled 
him to support himself and family while 
taking his theological course. [le was 
graduated in 1890 in a class of ten, of 
which the late Joel H. Metcalf, Ph.D., the 
well-known astronomer, was : member. 
This class, by the way, would have num- 
bered twelve, had not two of its members 
committed the then unpardonable sin 
against the rules of the school of getting 
married during their seminary course. 

Mr. Littlefield’s deep interest in economic 
reform dated back to his banking experi- 
ence and his observation vf affairs in his 
own town. Some unfortunate experiences 
of his father, also, intensified this interest. 
From the beginning of his ministry he con- 
sidered economic reform a part of his 
work, and often he made trouble for him- 
self on that account. He was a student 
of Henry George, and many a branch of 
the Women’s Alliance and chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League had the good 
fortune to hear his telling lecture on 
“Henry George and Economic Liberty.” 

On October 1, 1928, Mr. Littlefield closed 
an eight-year happy pastorate in the First 
Unitarian Church in Middleboro, Mass., 
and had served the Unitarian churches in 
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Wayland, Mass. (where he was ordained 
July 1, 1891), Brockton, Mass., Winches- 
ter, Mass., Louisville, Ky., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brookline, Mass. The funeral service 
was conducted in the Middleboro church, 
December 19, 1928, by Rev. Charles R. 
Joy, and the burial took place in the town 
of Lynnfield, Mass. He is survived by his 
widow, Grace C. Littlefield, a daughter, 
Henrietta, who resides in Boston, and a 
son, Edward W. Littlefield, who is city 
forester in Albany, N.Y. 

Mr. Littlefield was an earnest preacher, 
a profound believer in the moral law, a 
man of strong convictions, a devoted stu- 
dent of economics, a lover of the good 
things in literature, a loyal friend blessed 
with a keen sense of humor and good 
at repartee. 

Through his 
world is made more real and more 
tractive. 


departure the spiritual 
at- 


“More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since he has entered there.” 


“Art for Life’s Sake” Urged 
by New York League Speaker 


The cry of “art for art’s sake’? must be 
replaced by “art for life’s sake,” if art is 
to be regarded as character building, said 
Rey. Henry R. Rose of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer in Newark, N.J., 
to a combined meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women and the Uni- 
versalist women at the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, New York City, January 
11. The League was entertained by the 
Universalist Alliance of this church. 

Mr. Rose spoke on art and music as 
means of developing character. Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Work of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, described international ac- 
tivities among Unitarians, declaring that 
international understanding is the impor- 
tant enterprise of this age. She spoke of 
the growth of liberal thought in distant 
countries, saying that Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek at Prague, Czechoslovakia, now 
speaks to four thousand people a week. 


Personals 


Robert W. Kelso, prominent social ser- 
vice executive and Unitarian layman, has 
resigned the secretaryship of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies to accept a 
position as director of the St. Louis, Mo., 
Community Fund. Mr. Kelso has headed 
the Boston Council for the past eight years. 
He was State commissioner of public wel- 
fare for Massachusetts from 1910 to 1919. 
He is the author of “A History of Poor 
Relief in Massachusetts” and “The Science 
of Public Welfare.” In St. Louis he will 
succeed Elwood Street, who is also a Uni- 
tarian. Mr. Kelso is a member of the 
Unitarian Church in Belmont, Mass., and 
has served on the national Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and on the 
Executive Committee of the League. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Ardoom of Hacken- 
sack, N.J., announce the marriage of their 
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daughter, Anne, to Horace Weston Howe, 
son of Mrs. Stella Weston Howe and the 
late Horace J. Howe of Medford, Mass., 
December 22, in New York City. Mrs. 
Howe is a national vice-president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and is 
secretary of the Metropolitan Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U. Mr. Howe is a former 
national vice-president and director of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and was 
formerly president of the Metropolitan 
Federation. He is at present the secre- 
tary of the First Church Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League in Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he is employed by the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Mr. and Mrs. Howe 
will live at the Walnut Lane Apartments, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Mrs. P. A. Davies, who has joined the 
First Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., 
is the wife of Dr. P. A. Davies, assistant 
professor of biology at the University of 
Louisville. 


Mrs. Ida Carrel Finney, member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., life member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and a prominent social 
service worker in Ann Arbor, died Decem- 
ber 23. She was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the church for seventeen 
years and was treasurer of the Women’s 
Alliance branch until her death. Mrs. 
Finney was one of the organizers of the 
Charitable Union, which ultimately grew 
into the Community Fund Association. 
She was the first president of the Ann 
Arbor Day Nursery, formed in 1907, and 
had held the office ever since. Dr. Jabez 
T. Sunderland, formerly minister of the 
Ann Arbor church, conducted the funeral 
service. Another former. minister, Dr. 
Joseph H. Crooker, contributed a tribute 
to Mrs. Finney to The Ann Arbor News. 


Prof. Carl Wittke, a layman of the In- 
dependent Protestant Church, Unitarian, 
of Columbus, Ohio, is the author of a 
“History of Canada,” the first complete 
history of that land to be written. The 
American Mercury for January contains 
a highly favorable review of the book. 


The research work at the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, Mass., for the exten- 
sion of which the Rosenwald family of 
Chicago, Ill., recently gave $175,000, is 
in charge of Dr. Bronson Crothers and his 
associates. Dr. Crothers is the son of the 
late Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, Uni- 
tarian clergyman and man of letters. The 
son is now in Europe making a survey of 
the development of the work in children’s 
diseases. It was because of his pioneer 
work at the Children’s Hospital that the 
Rosenwald family became interested. 


Bequest to Lynn Church 


In accordance with the wish of the late 
Miss Sarah Lavinia Pierce, a check for 
$1,000 has been sent to the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn, Mass., to be added to the 
endowment fund. Miss Pierce was for 
many years a devoted member of this 
church. 
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Anti-Evolution Bill in Texas 
Follows Fundamentalist Ideas 


Pro-dogma legislation, like that of Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas, is now 
proposed for Texas. An anti-evolution 
bill was introduced into the House of the 
Legislature, January 10. The bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence. 

The bill says: “It shall be unlawful for 
any teacher, or instructor, in any univer- 
sity, college, normal, public school, or other 
educational institution of this State, which 
is supported in whole or in part by State 
or local taxation, to teach as a fact that 
mankind evolved from a lower order of 
animals, and it shall also be unlawful for 
any teacher, textbook commissioner, or 
other authority exercising the power to 
select textbooks for any university, college, 
normal, public school or other educational 
institution of this State, to adopt or use 
in any such institution a textbook that 
teaches as a fact that mankind evolved 
from a lower order of animals.” A maxi- 
mum penalty of $500 with loss of position 
is provided for. 


Dr. Sockman at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, January 29 to February 1, will be 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York City. Dr. Sockman was born 
in Ohio and was graduated from Ohio 
Wesleyan and Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He has been at the Madison 
Avenue Church since 1915. He has 
written a number of essays on religious 
subjects. On Monday, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, King’s Chapel organist, will give an 
organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 


Rev. John A. Bevington Dies 


Rey. John A. Bevington, Unitarian min- 
ister who was a native of Manchester, 
England, but who had spent much of his 
life in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
died November 380 at the New England 
Deaconess Hospital in Brookline, Mass., 
where he had been a patient for some 
time. Mr. Bevington was ordained in 
the Episcopal ministry in 1880, and served 
Unitarian parishes in Pittsfield, Mass., 
Santa Cruz, Calif., and Barnstable, Mass. 
He is survived by his widow, and by a 
son and a daughter. 


“Book of Song and Service” 


W. Forbes Robertson, publication direc- 
tor of The Beacon Press, Inec., and Wait- 
still H. Sharp, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, announce 
that the church school hymnal, “A Book 
of Song and Service,” by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, D.D., will be reprinted if advance 
orders to the extent of 1,000 copies are 
received at the office of The Beacon Press, 
Ine., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
before March 15. 
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For the Meadville Fund 


The fund for the construction of the 
Library and Administration Building of 
the Meadville Theological School comes 
daily nearer completion. Following are 
the names of recent contributors an- 
nounced by the office at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.: : 

Miss Laura Allen, Mrs. W. A. L. Baze- 
ley; Alliance, Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. Clara 
A. Blinn, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Booth, 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooks, Mrs. Charlotte H. 
Brundage, Percival F. Brundage, Mrs. L. 
Paul Chapin, Mrs. Mary H. Chapin, 
Walter S. Decker, Rey. Norman S. Dowd, 
E. G. Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Edmands, 
Miss Ella C. Elder, F. K. Fassett, Mrs. 
William DeY. Field, John M. Fiske, Mrs. 
O. A. Fleming, Mrs. G. L. Gilmore, Maxi- 
milian M. Goldberg, Lewis G. Granger, 
Mrs. E. M. Grinnell, H. 8. Hersey, Hon. 
Albert L. Horton, Ralph 8. Hosmer, Mrs. 
Michael Kling, H. V. Korner, Miss B. F. 
Longstreth, Robert H. Loomis, Miss Caro- 
line Lovett, Harle Martin, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. J. Matthews; Alliance, Medford, Mass. ; 
Alliance, New Orleans, La.; James Nowell, 
Mrs. E. C. Oppenheim, The Misses Peirce, 
Miss Alice M. Porter, Miss Vienna M. 
Race, Donald Reeves, Mrs. Charles H. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Henry R. Scott, Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw, Miss Bessie L. Skinner, 
Mary L. Southworth, Mrs. M. B. L. Steed- 
man, Mrs. W. B. Stephenson, Mrs. Ella 
A. Stevens, Miss Selma Sullivan, J. A. 
Tufts, Mr. and Mrs. H. BW. Walker, Sin- 
clair Weeks, Mrs. A. J. Wellington, Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson, Mrs. Florence Wolfe, 
Mrs G. A. Wood. 


Publish Starr King Journal 


An unpublished journal of Thomas Starr 
King, eminent liberal clergyman who 
saved California to the Union in the six- 
ties, is being published by The Christian 
Leader (Universalist). It covers his 
journey in 1860 from New York City to 
San Francisco, where he became minister 
of the First Unitarian Church. The first 
instalment, published January 12, tells 
of the voyage as far as Panama. 


Composer of “Christmas Suite” 


Rev. Walter S. Swisher of the Unita- 
rian Church in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
composed and played the “Christmas 
Suite” and composed the music for a song 
in Anna Hampstead Branch’s Christmas 
ceremony, “The Star,” given in this church 
Christmas Sunday. The pageant was 
under direction of Mrs. Paul Dove, the 
parish assistant. It was originally written 
to be given by and for men of the service 
during the War, but because of an epi- 
demic was not presented at that time. 
Its first presentation anywhere was in 
the Wellesley Hills church in 1923. 


New Bulletin at Laconia 


The Laconia Unitarian is the name of a 
newsy newcomer among Unitarian church 
bulletins. It tells the news of the First 
Unitarian Church in Laconia, N.H., calls 
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attention to matters of general denomina- 
tional interest, and has some general in- 
terest material. It was first issued with 
announcements of December events, and 
the minister, Rey. William E. Billingham, 
announces that it is to be published “as 
the spirit moves.” 


Minister Says Four Leaders 
of Religions Were Laymen 


News of still another way of noting 
Laymen’s Sunday comes from All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Greenfield, Mass., 
where the minister, Rev. Houghton Page, 
at the observance, December 9, cited some 
facts about laymen, well known but often 
not realized in their full significance. 

He spoke of the prophet Amos, the tender 
of flocks, who prophesied the downfall of 
King Jeroboam and the resulting casting 
of Israel into captivity and slavery. He 
outlined the revivals which have taken 
place in the world’s four greatest religions, 
the leaders in each case who brought new 
life to the sleeping religions being laymen. 
Buddha and Confucius were sons of court 
officials, Mohammed was the son of a 
merchant-trader, and Jesus was the son 
of a carpenter. None of them had the 
training of the priestly craft, nor were 
they graduates of theological schools. Yet 
when the priests and rulers had allowed 
the religions over which they had special 
charge to fall into a more or less moribund 
condition, it was in each case a layman 
who brought about a revival. It will be 
remembered that the multitude murmured 
and said of Jesus: “Is not this the car- 
penter’s son?” Mr. Page then called at- 
tention to the profound influence that 
laymen are exerting in the Protestant 
churches of the world to-day. 
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Healthy Growth Reported 
from Meadville Church 


A healthy condition of the Independent 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Mead- 
ville, Pa., was indicated by reports at the 
annual meeting held January 10 with a 
large attendance of members. The treas- 
urer reported the church to be in good 
financial condition, and reports from the 
various departments all showed a grow. 
ing interest in parish activities. H. A. 
Johnson was elected president for 1929. 

At. the conclusion of the meeting, the 
minister, Rev. James B. Ford, spoke on 
the necessity of co-operation and con- 
tinued effort in every department of the 
chureh, and thanked those members who 
had worked with such zeal for the growth 
of the church. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will hold the fourth regular meeting of 
its forty-fourth season, Monday evening, 
January 28, at the East Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Church. Supper will be served 
to the delegates at six o’clock; depart- 
mental conferences will be held from 
seven to eight o’clock; and the general 
meeting with an address will follow at 
eight o’clock. Rey. Ralph BH. Bailey, min- 
ister of the First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will speak on “Religious 
Education in an Age of Science.” 


Quincy, Mass.—The annual gifts to 
ehurches and benevolent institutions from 
the estate of Theophilus King of Quincy 
included $100 each to the First Parish 
Unitarian Chureh of Quincy, the Unitarian 
Church of Wollaston, and $50 to the 
Children’s Mission to Children. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PUZZLE 


So certain are some of the newspapers that Prohibition is a fail- 


ure that they cannot understand the reports which come with 


singular uniformity from the most reliable sources. 


Witness the 


following from The Boston Herald of Jan. 8, 1929; 


Whether Bostonians are acquiring better constitutions, 
the liquor in the city is improving, or there is less drinking 
here, the fact remains that deaths from alcohol have de- 


creased every year since 1924. 


In 1924 there were 210 


deaths from alcohol; 197 in 1925; 148 in 1926; 143 in 1927 


and 137 in 1928. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


America has become 
a world power 


and needs a 
WORLD 
point of view 


Contact, Moline Church Paper, 
Published by the Young People 


Elaborate in its make-up and varied in 
its contents above the average of Unita- 
rian chureh bulletins is Contact, organ of 
the First Unitarian Church in Moline, Ml. 
It is the only parish paper of its kind 
published by the young people of the 


church. It is issued by the Burroughs 
Club, and is the successor to Pegasus 
Junior, which was issued in typewritten 


form and read to the club at its meetings. 
Advertising from Moline business people 
and the local Women’s Alliance appears in 
the first issue, dated November, 1928. 

A pictorial colored cover, news of the 
church and Burroughs Club, brief para- 
graphs of general interest, serious and 
humorous, and several departments make 
Contact. The Burroughs Club was organ- 
ized February 7, 1926, by Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie. It was composed of the advanced 
class in the church school. Besides its 
local activities, the Club has held joint 
meetings with the young people of the 
Unitarian Church in Geneseo, Ill., and has 
sent delegates every year to the Clear 
Lake conference. 

The old building of the Moline church 
has been razed in preparation for the con- 
struction of the church and business block 
on one of the best down-town locations 
of the city. A detailed report of the new 
building plans was published in Tur R«Ee- 
ISTER, March 15, 1928. Toward the financ- 
ing of construction, a five per cent. first 
mortgage gold bond issue of $75,000 is 
being made. 


High Attendance Record 
of Dighton Church School 


At the Unitarian Church in Dighton, 
Mass., nearly every Sunday since the 
opening in September has seen an in- 


crease in the morning attendance over the 
corresponding Sunday of a year age. The 
minister, Rev. George L. Thompson, 
preached an anniversary sermon, Decem- 
ber 9, in commemoration of twenty years’ 
service in the active ministry of the 
Unitarian Church. 

The church school is keeping its high 
record of attendance. The enrollment is 
fifty-two pupils. Two Sundays during the 
past month the attendance has been fifty- 
two, and it rarely drops more than ten 
per cent. 

The parsonage has been renovated down 
stairs and the Y. P. R. U. is preparing to 
continue the work in the spring. An ac- 
tive Junior Y. P. R. U. is one of the promis- 
ing features of the church work. The 
parish is now issuing a church calendar. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physies to Religion” 
by 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,” “Sermons of a 
Chemist,” and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to Leagne 
headquarters at 


SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and aflli- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all, departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS, 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §, Eustis, *M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Halle Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SecreTary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body-of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisumr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS Bie E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT Ole ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in t. 


An Old School with New et 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. FONEEE HE, Reseveters Andover, N.H 
x 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various departments are maintained by Unitarian 
Churches pes Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions, 


B. Farneam Suita, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


WINTER SPORTS 


WEEK-END TRIPS TO CAMP 
AT OTTER LAKE, N.H. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Memorial to Pére Hyacinthe 
Unveiled in His Old Church 


Word has come of the unveiling of the 
memorial medallion to the great re 
former and former Roman Catholic, Pére 
Hyacinthe, in his old church of St. Ger- 
main, at Geneva, Switzerland. It was a 
wonderful service in honor of the man 
who challenged and opposed the dogma 
of papal infallibility. For this he was 
excommunicated by the Pope in 1870. 

In October of 1878, the ex-priest, who 
had added his family name to his previous 
name as a priest, and who was afterward 
known as Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, became 
minister of the Reformed Catholic Church 
at Geneva. Fifty-five years afterward, a 
bronze medallion, designed by the cele- 
brated sculptor, James Vibert, was placed 
in this same church. 

One who attended the services writes: 

“The ceremony was most beautiful and 
moving. It took place on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 28, after the religious service, the 
musie of which had been very fine. 
Luther’s hymn had been sung and the 
‘Te Deum.’ A portrait of Pére Hyacinthe, 
surrounded by foliage, hung on the pulpit, 
and M. Chrétien, the ecuré, told in his 
sermon of the life of Pére Hyacinthe, tak- 
ing, as his text, Hebrews xi. 4, ‘He being 
dead yet speaketh.’ He referred in elo- 
quent words to Pére Hyacinthe Loyson 
as being equal to the noted orator 
Lacordaire, and worthy to be classed with 
such reformers as Lamennais, D®6llinger, 
and others. 

“M. Bovet, director of the Jean Jacques 
Rousseau Institute of Geneva, and presi- 
dent of the Committee of the Pére 
Hyacinthe Memorial, spoke most beauti- 
fully, telling of the different phases of the 
long-delayed project, begun before the 
war, and he handed over the memorial 
to the church. Mr. Beurret, president of 
the Parish Council, accepted the gift, 
which he said would speak to future 
generations in that church, where so often 
his voice had resounded, inspiring so 
many. 

‘Dean Choisy, president of the Com- 
mittee for the Union of the Churches, 
described Pére Hyacinthe as the precursor 
of this ideal. Opposite the memorial has 
been placed a dark green marble slab, on 
which are recorded the outstanding facts 
of his life. This is the same size and 
shape as the medallion which bears his 
portrait. 

“The services were attended by a great 
congregation, who afterward passed in 
procession before the tablet. There were 
clergymen and professors in large nuin- 
bers. The Jewish Rabbi attended the 
services and many (I cannot say friends 
of Pére Hyacinthe, for most of his 
friends have passed away) of his friends’ 
children and grandchildren, who can never 
forget the inspiration he was in their 
parents’ lives. Pére Hyacinthe’s daughter- 
in-law, Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, 
and his grandson were present at the 
services. 

On the medallion, in French, is the sen- 


tence, the beacon light of Pére Hyacinthe’s 


life: ‘Always act as if there were nothing 
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else in the world but one’s conscience 
and God.’ 

“Any friends from America who would 
like to see the memorial, when in Geneva, 
can do so by inquiring for the concierge 
of the church. She lives opposite it, and 
her address is given on the church door. 
Madame Krem will be glad to welcome 
any who wish to see the memorial. When 
a child, she received her religious instruc- 
tion from Pére Hyacinthe and has never 
forgotten it; her love for him is touching.” 


Correction 


“A correction should be made in my 
report of conditions on the Pacific Coast 
appearing in your issue of December 27,” 
writes Rey. Berkeley B. Blake. ‘In re- 
ferring to Alliance activities, I spoke of 
the Hugene, Ore., Alliance when I should 
have written Salem. It was the work of 
the Salem, Ore., Alliance, both in the 
matter of their yearly program and of 
their hospitality to the autumn meeting 
of the Northwest Conference that I had 
in mind. This correction should be made 
out of appreciation for the Salem Alliance 
and their minister, Rev. Martin F. 
Ferrey.” 


In Three Cities of Florida 
Mr. Coleman Church Building 


Semi-monthly liberal services are being 
held at Tallahassee, Fla., with Rev. James 
C. Coleman of the United Liberal Church 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and Mrs. Coleman as 
the speakers. Tallahassee is the capital 
city of the State and the seat of the 
Florida State College for Women. 

These services are the results of plans 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Coleman; Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and Haynie Summers of 
the United Liberal Church in Atlanta, Ga., 
who met with a liberal group in Tallahas- 
see on their way to the recent Alabama 
Universalist Convention. 

Mr. Coleman is also holding monthly 
services at St. Augustine, Fla., and is 
planning for services at Gainesville, Fla., 
where he is organizing a liberal group. 


Boston, Mass.—The Howard Sunday- 
school of Bulfinch Place Church and the 
Parker Memorial presented a Christmas 
drama, “Christianity Reborn,” December 
23. It was prepared by the minister, 
Rey. Robert W. Jones, and was directed 
and staged by Lucile M. Vandiver, direc- 
tor of dramatics at the Parker Memorial. 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 
To The Old Hill Town and The Little Hill Farm 


By JOHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr., D.D. 
Wditor of The Christian Leader 


Illustrations from the author’s personal photographs 


“Dr. van Schaick is much more than a traveler 
everything as he has gone about—he manifests the grace of soul that one might 
expect from one who believes implicitly that the love of God is the deepest and 
most powerful thing in the Universe.”—The Congregationalist. 


Price $2.50 
Sent postpaid to any address 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


who has absorbed the best of 


WE ARE NEARLY THERE 


A few more large contributions from groups in the churches 
not yet heard from ;— 


A few more generous gifts, both large and small, from loyal 


Unitarian laymen and laywomen ;— 


Then the money for the Meadville Library-Administration 
Building will be all subscribed. 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR CONTRIBUTION YET? 


Mr. Isaac Sprague is the Treasurer 


25 BEACON STREET 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reporter: “How did you prepare your- 
self for the hardships of an Arctic expe- 
dition?” Explorer: “I rode all over New 
England in a rumble seat.”—Life. 


On top my thoughts are nice and neat, 
With noble words and manners sweet; 
But when some crisis stirs my mind, 
I’m just surprised at what I find. 
Boston Post. 


He was blown up, and they couldn’t find 
any trace of him. When his wife called, 


the foreman said quietly: “He’s gone, 
Mum.” “Gone?” she said. “For good?” 
“Well, in that direction,” said the fore- 
man. 

First Lady: “Been in the ‘’ospital, eh? 
Was yer surgical or medical?’ Second 
Lady: ‘Watcher mean?” First: ‘Well, 


was yer ill when yer went in and they 

made yer well, or was yer well when you 

went in and they made yer ill?” 
—London Opinion. 


A retail dealer in leather goods wrote to 
a firm in Massachusetts ordering a car- 
load of merchandise. The Massachusetts 
firm wired: “Cannot ship your order until 
the last consignment is paid for.” “Un- 


able to wait,” telegraphed the leather 
merchant. ‘Cancel the order.” 
‘ —Lipptncott’s. 


The world-famous tenor, Enrico Caruso, 
was once touring in the rural districts of 
New York when his car broke down. He 
stopped at a farmhouse to get a drink 
of water. The farmer became chatty, 
and finally asked his name. When told 
it was Caruso, he leaped his feet: 
‘Little did I think that ever see 
Robinson Caruso !” 


to 
I'd 


In the Church pharmacy are four 
bromides that infallibly produce a qui- 
escent conscience, and gently put the 
patient to sleep. 1. I work so hard all the 
week that when Sunday morning comes—; 
2. When I was a boy I was made to go to 
ehureh three times on Sunday, and so 
now—; 3. Company came just as we were 
about readvy—: 4. I came twice, and not 
a soul spoke to me. 


A Business Man Views a_ Football 
Game.—‘“Yeah, great crowd. ... Must be 
hundred thousand 


more than a people 
here. ... Let’s see, at an average of, say 
three-fifty a seat. ... Over three hun- 


And it can’t cost 
because 


dred thousand dollars. 
much to put on a game like this, 
they don’t have to advertise it. ... Big 
chance for the boys, too. ... Heard of 
one who got a_ thousand-dollar-a-week 
offer in Hollywood. ... Wonderful  or- 
ganization in cheering. ... Not much 
overhead, ushers must serve for nothing 
and ticket-takers. too. ... Runs like clock- 


work. ... Must have taken a lot of con- 
ferences. ... Makes money for the mer- 
chants and the filling stations. ... And 
then the railroads. . . . Why, these people 


must spend fifty dollars apiece. ... That’s 

fine—million dollars just for one day. ... 

Wonderful organization. .. . There ought 

to be an idea in this for my business... . 

What? Somebody made a_ touchdown? 
. Oh! ... (Source unknown.) 


The Christian Register 
STATION NUMBER SEVEN 


Number $700, we mean. For three years we 
have been stuck there waiting for friends to 
pull or to push along towards station number 
$800. Of course, $700 a year pension is better 
than some other locations we could think of. 
But if a Liberal Church is a Moving Church 
why should not the minister’s modest pension 
also move? The true Unitarian way to 
answer that is to send your generous church, or 
individual, annual contribution to 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension 
Society 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


i Ope following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street crane and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE used copies of “Heart 


and Voice.” Must be in good condition. Com- 
municate with H. VAN OmmMmopereN, 78 Rich 
Street, Gardner, Mass. a 


—— 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, J 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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To Oppose Anti-Evolution Forces 62 


Karl Barth and the Dreadful Necessity, “py 
Douglas Horton . 63 

The Little Grandmother is Eighty-Five, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell 

Twenty-Five Years in the Ministry, Mr. ‘Gilmour 
Receives Many Tributes . 77 

Liberal Legislator in Tennessee Faces Crisis in 
Present Session... «ae ee oe eae 


Word and Work Department. ..... 


Our Book Table 
Looking Backward, by A. R. H.; The Nazarene, 
aera Abraham M. Rihbany reer icy! 
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Our Children 


Sharing Polly, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . 
When an Indian Mother Scolded Her Boy, by 
Frances Margaret Fox ..« «0 4 « « « 76 


Poetry 
Alive, by Katharine Harrington ...... 76 
Cherch Notes. ©«... \ sfs. Jd eu ee 
Pleasantries 2°5.20.5. 08% 0”. 
Church Announcements 
THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 


ter, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 


A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning service. 
Rev. William Adams Brown, D.D. will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82d 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 sa.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Breoklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
a D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Bliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W, Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 


8.15. Evening service at 7.45. January 27: 
Arthur Garfield Hayes, Boston. “Boston As 
a Citadel of Liberty.” Here a Challenge 


Awaits You! 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.M. 
Dr. Park will preach. Communion service im- 
mediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Hour of organ music 
at 4.30 p.m., by William EB. Zeuch, organist. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev, John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody. Daily services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
Rey. Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City. 


